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Roses of Tomorrow 


Creation in the back yard By R. DEWITT MILLER 
Condensed from St. Anthony Messenger 


In Santa Barbara, California, is the garden gate—the gate that is never 
strangest garden in the world. Only locked. 

two things grow there: roses and “My black rose? But of course 
weeds. The weeds are very ordin- I have one! You cannot see it as 
ary. They have not known the arose. It is barely in bud. It blooms 


touch of a certain man. irregularly—the most difficult of my 
The roses have known that touch. flowers.” 
For that reason they are not roses He led us through the garden 


of this world. They are roses of until we reached a small plant, stub- 
the future, dream flowers of to- by and frail, not over a foot high, 
morrow, whose colors, sizes, shapes, but bearing a tiny bud colored 
and purposes are not in nature’s as no rose ever was before—black, 
catalogue. with just the faintest touch of red 

Sunday motorists driving through to betray the pigmentation of the 
Santa Barbara seldom notice the flowers from which it was bred. 
garden which is Father George “What a pity it is not in full 
Schoener’s strange laboratory. A bloom!” He made no apology for 
few glance quickly at the priest the black rose’s temperament. 
as they pass, wondering what he We were walking down a long 
is doing kneeling among the weeds. avenue of trees, many of them 30 
They will know some day—when feet high—but they too bore roses. 
a perfect black or blue rose blooms They form his El Avenida de las 
in their gardens. Roses. Looking up at their white 

Father Schoener arose from his flowers against the cloud-flecked 
work as we came through the afternoon sky, the trees seemed as 

1615 Republic Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. Oct., 1937. 
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unbelievable as a man ten feet tall. 
He must have seen our incredulity 
as we stared as them. We assured 
him that we wanted only to know 
how he had made roses grow 25 
feet tall. 

“IT cannot tell you. Science, 
knowledge—it cannot be imparted 
in a few minutes. You would have 
to grow old. You would have to 
work in the ground with roses. 
Then you would know.” 

“But the giant tree roses came 
from seeds?” 

“Of course!” 

“Your system of cross pollination 
has then produced the giant tree- 
roses and the black rose. Could it 
produce other variations—say, in 
color?” 

“It not only could, it has.” 

“Of course, you mean all possible 
blends of red and yellow, but no 
primary colors unknown to roses, 
such as blue, or...” 

“Blue? And why not? You 
doubt your own eyes? But come, 
I haven’t shown you.” 

Before us was a frail round blos- 
som looking somewhat like an or- 
chid, but growing on a typical rose 
bush. It was a deep, unmistakable 
blue! 

He led us next to a very ordinary 
yellow rose and held forth the 
foliage. 

“Smell—ah, you are surprised?” 
The leaves had ex- 


We were. 
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actly the same fragrance as a rose. 

“Ah! And now come once more.” 

This time it was a red rose of 
unbelievably deep perfume. 

“In early morning,” he explained, 
“you may smell this rose far down 
the street. Did you ever smell a rose 
that far? No. Now do you see? 
1 have been fortunate enough to 
have had revealed to me one of the 
simpler processes of creation. I have 
found how scent is breathed into 
flowers.” 

“How do you do this?” 

“I had nothing to do with it. I 
discovered the process by which 
it is done. Scientists say they can 
control plants—they cannot. They 
are granted the privilege of dis- 
covering how plants control them- 
selves.” 

He explained that the scent in 
the foliage of this rose was the 
result of crossing the spicy Scotch 
sweet briar with a General McAr- 
thur, which resulted in a small red 
rose with foliage slightly scented. 
This he cross-pollinated with a yel- 
low rose of his own breeding and 
produced the plant we saw, which 
had its odor not only in the flower, 


‘but in the foliage as well. 


He took us to what he described 
as the strangest freak he had ever 
seen—a rose with petals that were 
distinctly yellow on one side and 
red on the other. 

“You made this by crossing a 
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red rose with a yellow rose?” 

“This is the result of crossing 
a red and yellow rose.” 

“Pardon. And does it bear fertile 
seeds?” 

“Yes.” 

“And when you plant them, do 
you get red roses and yellow roses, 
or a simple type, half red and half 
yellow?” 

He raised his slim, stained hands. 


“How do I know? Time only 
can tell. Here is a rose half red 
and half yellow. Is that not 
enough?” 


He showed us a rose whose small 
rounded petals were yellow, but it 
was a flaming, dazzling yellow that 
made an ordinary yellow rose seem 
insipid. 

“You have seen how two colors 
may retain their originality in the 
same flowers,” he said. “They may 
also intensify each other. All yel- 
low roses may look alike, but some- 
thing is hidden in their pigment, 
which, when brought together by 
the crossing of the proper species, 
will result in intensification.” 

“Do you think it possible to in- 
tensify the blue rose and the brown 
rose in the same way?” 

“How do I know what it will 
do? I know only that there is a 
blue rose. Is that not enough? Was 
there ever a blue rose before? But 
now come.” 


Light was failing rapidly, but 
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there was still enough to see a single 
bud poised on a slim stem. 

“Much time have I put on this. 
More perhaps than all the others. 
Notice the symmetry. Notice the 
petals. Are they not perfect? Yes. 
Now perfect roses are not new. 
They have been raised for years. 
But always in hothouses. Never 
before outside. Always they were 
for professional florists, or for rich 
men who could afford them. Now 
the perfect rose will someday be 
for everyone. 

“Now, another thing. I have here 
a small rose, in bloom, too, the 
smallest in the world. This is not 
a rare specimen, nor is it of my 
breeding,” he explained. “It is a 
native of Japan. The seeds were 
sent to me by the government. 
Sometime I may use it in experi- 
ments.” 

Someone remarked that plants 
with such fragrance should be 
edible. We should have learned not 
to suggest that anything cannot be 
done. 

“An edible rose? But of course! 
Come, it’s a pity—not to be bloom- 
ing now. But here you see the 
plant. A typical rose plant, and the 
fruit is a typical rose, though the 
leaves are mealy, sweet, juicy, just 
like the finest ripe apple. It has a 
taste that is half that of an apple 
and half that of—but we have no 
words to tell the taste of a rose. 
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I made excellent jelly from it.” 
Still he led us to more marvels: 
to a rose with huge transparent red 
spines that gleamed like rubies in 
the fading light, to another part of 
his garden in which he grew 
dahlias, giant dahlias, dahlias with 


a new bright orange color, dahlias 





which remained fresh long after 
ordinary dahlias had faded. 

There in that strange garden are 
combined two things which science 
can never explain — genius and 
beauty. And when those two com- 
bine, there is new light on some- 
thing that before was dark. 














Stars of Notre Dame 


Twenty-four years ago this fall, Notre Dame’s football team 
defeated the Army 37 to 13. That was when all loved Mary Pick- 
ford and thought the big, broad hair ribbon, worn over the flat 
of the head and tied in the back, was too cute for words. Ford 
had only recently climbed down off his bicycle; eggs were 20 
cents a dozen and there was affrighted talk that they might 
go to 25. 


That football game took place up at West Point and there 
were a few civilians standing about, their mouths agape, while 
reporters sat on the sidelines, with pads and pencils working 
furiously. The little, monastic college from the Middle West 
was doing things on the gridiron they had never heard of. There 
was a quarterback named Dorais and an end named Rockne, 
names that tugged at the imagination and were clamorous of 
romance. Deft apostles of the football of the future, they passed 
the ball around like the buck at a board meeting. 


The day before, they had come in a day-coach by way of 
Buffalo (not New York; too expénsive). The night before, they 
had slept at the Point on cots in a basement. They had walked 
up the hill to the gymnasium to dress, and each player carried his 
own uniform. There were four horse blankets on the sidelines, 
but substitutes knew better than to use them. They were for 
the injured. 


Davis J. Walsh as quoted in Extension Magazine (Oct.) 














And quietly steal away 


Chi Wu Tai was my first 


parish. The letter from the bishop 
appointing me pastor there, four 
years after my arrival in China, 
filled me with misgivings, and when 
I set out to take possession of my 
new mission, I felt miserably con- 
scious of my many deficiencies in 
the language and my lack of expe- 
rience. 

A missionary life is full of 
changes and I knew that in the na- 
ture of things I should one day 
leave this place. I was determined 
when that time should come to steal 
away quietly, for I dread the long- 
drawn agony of leave-taking. The 
day did come, and then I found 
that the manner of my going was 
not to be in accordance with my 
plan; in fact my departure disturbed 
the normal life of the community 
for two weeks. 

First came the local officials, the 
people of importance in our village. 
They were pagans mostly whom I 
had met now and again on matters 
of business. They wished to thank 
me formally for all the Church had 
done for the people during the years 
of strife and famine. We had done 
a little in the way of relief work, 
but I fear they attributed it all to 
me personally, and I felt quite un- 






Leave-Taking 


By FRANCIS MURRAY 
Condensed from The Far East 


comfortable receiving the praise that 
was due to the good Catholics at 
home who had supplied the funds. 

Next followed a round of dinners 
in the out-missions. Little presents 
were given to me by some of the 
old Catholics. One poor old moth- 
erly soul forced me to take three 
dollars to buy myself a pair of shoes 
for the journey home; another cried 
because, knowing her need, I re- 
fused to take the money she offered 
me for my holiday. 

Finally the day of departure came. 
The bell was rung and we all went 
to the church to say a prayer. It 
took a long time to reach the church 
door. They did not fall on my 
neck—I was too tall for most of 
them to reach so high—but they 
held on to me and it was only by 
much effort that I did reach the 
door. 

These people had grown into my 
heart. My time amongst them had 
been largely a time of suffering and 
trials, but we had borne them to- 
gether and these things create a 
bond not easily sundered. During 
the big flood of 1935, when there 
were twenty feet of water in the 
fields and their homes had to be 
abandoned, we were all together, 
several hundred of us, in my house. 


St. Columban’s, Nebr. Sept., 1937. 
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Again during the Red regime we 
were all on the run together. Sor- 
row binds people more closely to- 
gether. 

When I came out of the church 
there was a sedan-chair in readiness 
to carry me to the river where the 
boat was waiting. Surrounded by 
the villagers who were to accom- 
pany me, we moved off. I alighted 
at the first mission station to give a 
blessing to the women-folk, while 
the men fell in behind to see me on 
my way. This was repeated in the 
six stations along the route. 

When we arrived in the town 
they carried me down the main 
street and, as we passed along, each 
householder, pagan and Catholic 
alike, came to the door to let off 
crackers. I tried to bow my ac- 
knowledgements, but it was not 
easy, for at the same time I had to 
shield my eyes to ward off the fly- 
ing sparks. Two elders walked be- 
hind my chair and bowed to right 
and left as we passed. 

And so we parted. I had been 
almost nine years in Chi Wu Tai. 
Not a long time, indeed, but long 
enough to take root; long enough 
to see the children I had baptized 
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begin their schooling; long enough 
to have married most of the older 
pupils and see them rearing a sec- 
ond generation. And I felt a warm 
attachment for the old church; it 
has a way of growing on one. The 
Catholics tell me the same story: 
though the district is a poor one 
and they are often tempted to try 
their fortunes elsewhere, still at- 
tachment to the church keeps them 
at home. Whenever I returned after 
weeks of absence on the out-mis- 
sions, for miles away I would see 
the tower of the church and it seem- 
ed to wave me a greeting. We were 
all very fond of that tower in spite 
of its inconveniences. Its height 
made it conspicuous and in times of 
trouble was liable to draw the atten- 
tion of roving bandits. We often 
discussed its removal, but the mat- 
ter never went beyond that. I think 
none of us, priest or people, would 
have the heart to take it down. 
The boat pulled out into the river, 
hands waved from the shore until 
we turned the bend that closed 
them from view, but the old tower 
continued its faithful watch until 
it, too, sank slowly and with reluct- 


ance ~ receding horizon. 


Devotion is not, properly speaking, an emotion of the heart nor a spiritual 
consolation: it is rather a certain willingness and readiness in yielding to those 
things which appertain to the service of God. 





St. Thomas Aquinas, 

















Man at the catch-word cross-roads 






Personalism 


By the ABBE JACQUES LECLERCQ 


Translated and condensed from La Cité Chretienne 


There are two ways of con- 
structing a social philosophy. One, 
which may be called the realist way, 
consists in studying society as it 
is and in seeking in what manner, 
in what measure its failings can 
be remedied. The other, which 
may be called the utopian approach, 
consists in tracing the picture of an 
ideal society, in proposing it for 
the admiration of men, without pre- 
occupying oneself to determine how 
much of it can be realized. 

Both methods present certain 
good and certain bad points. The 
first permits the improvement of 
the social order in a sure fashion, 
with the fewest untoward reactions; 
on the other hand it risks under- 
estimating the possibilities of 
change, let us say the word, of 
lacking imagination. It risks neg- 
lecting the affective resources, all 
the powers of action which enthusi- 
asm develops in the human heart. 
Its results are sometimes disappoint- 
ing. It announces a social reform 
and promises happiness; it achieves 
only infinitely small results which 
do not change things much. 

The second, on the contrary, 
speaks to the imagination; it in- 
flames enthusiasm, but it risks end- 
ing in deception, as it makes an un- 


realizable ideal glitter before 


people’s eyes. 

The great revolutionary move- 
ments almost always have as lever 
a utopian conception of social re- 
form. It is liberty among the liber- 
als of old and among the anarchists, 
equality in the socialists’ society 
without class. In socialist literature 
in particular we find numerous de- 
scriptions, often very detailed, of 
the ideal future city. These de- 
scriptions descend from the utopias 
of the Greeks and of the Renais- 
sance. 

In order to end in practical re- 
sults, a social movement needs a 
utopia to awaken imaginations, and 
realism to restrict its action to the 
possible. The pure utopia can end 
in nothing or in catastrophes; pure 
realism, on the other hand, lacks 
spirit. For a century, Catholic so- 
cial -philosophy has completely 
lacked the utopian aspect. This 
explains the hold on the imagina- 
tion of the masses exercised at first 
by liberalism, now by socialism. It 
does not suffice to be right to have 
influence; manner and tone are al- 
so necessary. Social-minded Catho- 
lics have neglected the orchestra- 
tion. 

The personalist movement di- 


Brussels, Belgium. October 5-20, 1937. 
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rected by Emmanuel Mounier and 
centered in the French magazine 
“Esprit” reacts against this weak- 
ness. Mounier has built up a Cath- 
olic idealogy in social matters. The 
success of personalism is due to 
the fact that it evokes imagination. 

A number of the young follow- 
ers of Mounier have observed that 
we live in an age of profound 
changes, and they affirm that the 
Catholic social idealogy also must 
be revolutionary. They have opened 
their movement to all who admit 
certain spiritual values; that is why 
their magazine is called simply 
“Esprit.” 

In our days we have seen revolu- 
tions of the right and of the left: 
Catholics have always been the vic- 
tims. Except for small countries 
like Portugal and Austria, Catholics 
have not taken part in the direc- 
tion of the inevitable revolutions. 
Mounier and his friends, convinced 
that we are in a revolutionary period 
and that the problem is no longer 
to avoid the revolution but to con- 
duct it, deliberately accept the hy- 
pothesis. It is necessary “to con- 
vince those who today use all their 
strength to block change or to ig- 
nore it, that the revolution is inevit- 
able and that, if they do not direct 
it, it will wipe them out.” 

The principal positions of the per- 
sonalist movement have been con- 
centrated by Mounier in his “Mani- 
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feste au service du personnalisme.” 
It begins with a violent critique of 
the “established” disorder, of the 
bourgeois, individualist, capitalist 
system, of fascism, of Marxism. The 
entire modern world is against man 
conceived as a person, as a spiritual 
being having the right to seek his 
welfare with full independence. So- 
ciety should be for man’s service. 
Man alone knows happiness and 
perfection. The perfect society is 
simply that which allows to man 
the greatest perfection. “The per- 
son alone finds his vocation and 
makes his destiny. Nobody else, 
neither man nor collectivity, can 
usurp the place of the person.” 

This does not appear to be ex- 
tremely new. Mounier’s thought be- 
longs to the grand Christian tradi- 
tion. The novelty of personalism is 
its lively expression, formulas, mys- 
ticism. 

The success of the movement 
shows how well this mysticism cor- 
responds with the desires of our 
contemporaries. Everywhere the ad- 
versaries of nationalist or material- 
ist totalitarianism rally to personal- 
ism and to the similar Belgian 
“Community” movement. The per- 


sonalist, revolutionary mysticism is 


on its way. 

School is for man, not for the 
State. The human personality has 
a right to education. There should 
be different schools according to 
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convictions, without marks of pref- 
erence by the State. 

The most important part of the 
program envisages an economic or- 
der which satisfies the needs of the 
person and places money at his serv- 
ice. Capitalism is criticized. 

“The personalist economy abol- 
ishes the principle of the fecundity 
of money.” How then will business 
obtain capital if the charging of in- 
terest is to be suppressed? Mounier 
proposes a system of mutual credit, 
each group of enterprises financing 
itself with its own savings. 

The political society should be 
largely decentralized in order that 
particular groups may have full lib- 
erty to form and to organize in their 
own interests. The State must play 
only the role of a regulator. 

The personalist must be a revolu- 
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tionist. He is in revolution, at first 
against himself, against all that 
there is in him of instinctive com- 
pliance, then in revolution against 
the myths. He must “make a re- 
treat” before acting. 

Personalism demands of its mem- 
bers a total conversion, rupture with 
the established disorder. “Esprit” 
restores a tradition, loves to call it- 
self revolutionary. Thus far its ac- 
tion remains limited to intellectual 
circles. The word “personalism” has 
however become a formula for rally- 
ing many in addition to readers of 
“Esprit.” But if the directors of the 
movement wish to counterbalance 
the great popular waves which rise 
from the right and the left, they 
must hasten to pass from the place 
of a purely intellectual program to 
that of action on the masses. 








Maudlin 
The letter “a” used to be pronounced as “au” or “aw.” Margaret was 
Mawgaret, Matilda was Mawtilda, and Magdalen was Mawgdalen. Maud 


is short for both Matilda and Magdalen. Maudlin is just a shortened form 
of Mawgdalen, i.e., the “g” and the second “a” are dropped. 


“Maudlin tears” is a phrase which arose from the grief of the 
Magdalen being so frequently depicted, sometimes unworthily, in medieval 
art. This phrase reminds one of the French sneer “un adieu de Fontaine- 
bleau,” meaning a hysterical leave-taking. This sneer arose from people 
seeing so many pictures of the theatrical good-bye of Napoleon to his 
officers in the Cour du Cheval Blanc at Fontainebleau in 1814. 


The (London) Universe 








Things to Eat 


By THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
Condensed from Interracial Review 


It is not hard to find Negroes as 
bigoted and bitter on the race ques- 
tion as the most benighted Missis- 
sippi Ku Kluxer. Nevertheless, I 
think the mean level of interracial 
tolerance is higher among Negroes 
than it is among whites. Most Ne- 
groes are either mentally or instinc- 
tively aware that while they have 
suffered abuse at the hand of their 
white fellow Americans they have 
also received invaluable cultural 
gifts from them. The Christian re- 
ligion, access to Western art and 
philosophy, modern ways of life, 
the oil-burner for the Negro hus- 
band, the washing machine for the 
Negro wife, fresh pasteurized milk 
on the doorsill for the Negro baby, 
electric refrigeration for the Negro 
family, the automobile and radio— 
these things are still in the realm of 
miracles to all but an infinitesimal 
fraction of our kinsmen in our 
African motherland. We may not 
say so often, but in our hearts we 
know that the civilization that gave 
us these things cannot be wholly 
bad. 

But Negroes are not wholly debt- 
ors to America. We are givers as 
well as takers. Our contribution to 
American art, especially music and 
dancing has been adequately recog- 





Interracial gastronomical cooperation 


nized. It is not so generally known 
that the common Negro has exerted 
a profound influence on the folk- 
ways and living habits of his white 
neighbors. 

In the days before the Union 
army overruled the Supreme Court 
and abolished chattel slavery, Negro 
cuisine progressed along parallel 
lines. The cooks in the big houses 
experimented with gumbos, beaten 
biscuits and various methods of fry- 
ing chicken. In the meantime, slave 
wives in the shanties invented corn 
pone and ways of seasoning pot 
liquor to make it palatable. The 
creations of the big house cooks 
have been Aryanized or Frenchified 
and their Negro origin either for- 
gotten or denied. For instance, 
Maryland fried chicken or fried 
chicken a la Maryland. 

High-falutin chefs disdained the 
inventions of the shanty wife, or 
else they never heard of them. For 
half a century such eatables as fat 
back and mustard greens and ham 
hocks and kale remained exclusively 


* Negro diet. 


It has been said that if you build 
a better mousetrap, or concoct a 
better mess of neckbones and dan- 
delion greens the world will make 
a beaten path to your door, even 


220 West 42nd St., New York City. Sept., 1937. 
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though you live in the heart of the 
black belt. White neighbors reach- 
ed across the color line to sample 
our grub. The grapevine that car- 
ries intelligence from one plebeian 
group to another spread the news 
that our good things to eat were 
delicious and also inexpensive. 
Spareribs became salable in sections 
where no Negro family lived within 
miles. 

The packing houses, sensing an 
enlarged demand for their by-prod- 
ucts, began to push them. Chitter- 
lings, which used to be shipped to 
market in discarded lard cans, rusty 
and otherwise none too clean, are 
now packed in boxes of spotless pine 
lined with fancy paper like a ladies’ 
hat box. Pigs’ trotters come to 
stores chemically clean, arranged in 
neat rows, imbedded in gay paper 
excelsior. It is only a matter of 
time before they will be wrapping 
hogs’ heads in cellophane. The 
butcher’s window has become peer 
to the millinery shop as a thing of 
beauty. 

While Negro cooks were learning 
to prepare delectable viands from 
rejected parts of pork, they were 
also utilizing herbs and greens 
which their white neighbors either 
spurned or discarded. To white 


cooks, beet-tops, turnip-greens, and 
radish leaves were only so much 
rubbish to be consigned forthwith 
to the swill can. In Negro kitchens 
they found their way into the pot 
and thence to the table. Now the 
doctors and dieticians come forward 
to tell us that white housewives have 
been throwing away the best part 
of such vegetables as turnips and 
beets. The green part of the vege- 
table, the doctors say, is where the 
vitamins are. Our cooks were con- 
serving vitamins long before the 
scientists discovered them; at any 
rate, before they were publicized. 
When white people learn that 
many of the good things to eat that 
have recently appeared on their 
tables were contributed to the gen- 
eral diet by the art of Negro cooks, 
the knowledge will add another in- 
crement to interracial amity. Our 
contribution has been made at con- 
siderable cost to ourselves. Now that 
the lowly pig’s tail, once eaten ex- 
clusively in Negro shacks down by 
the railroad tracks, has been made 
respectable, it sells for a higher price 
over the counter. This is one of the 
crosses we can bear stoically, an- 
other stone added to the black man’s 
burden. It has ever been more ex- 
pensive to give than to receive. 


The greatest and noblest pleasure which men can have in this world is to 
discover new truths; and the next is to shake off old prejudices. 


Frederick the Great 











Greater Love Hath No Man 


As Told to HILAIRE BELLOC 
Condensed from The Universe 


There was in one of the Allied 
Armies a soldier of the line, drafted 
by conscription into an infantry 
unit during the first days of the 
War and still serving during the 
latter days of that awful ordeal. He 
had been at the front, save for brief 
periods of leave, the whole time. 
He had suffered the whole affair. 

He was a ne’er-do-well of the low- 
est type. He had gone out one 
night with sundry others, including 
a sergeant, into the baser parts of 
the town where the unit had gone 
back for rest, and there, during a 
drunken turmoil of some sort, a 
woman was killed. 

Every circumstance pointed to her 
murderer being this wastrel private 
soldier. He was court-martialled, 
and before he had to face his judges 
an officer was deputed to defend 
him. When the officer came into 
the place where this man was con- 
fined, prior to his judgment and 
certain condemnation, he recognized 
the officer, and the officer recog- 
nized him. This officer had occa- 


sionally given readings to the men- 


to pass the time. 

The incriminated fellow said to 
the officer something like this: “You 
have been deputed to defend me, 
and before you undertake that duty 


My end is my beginning 


in court I desire to make a state- 
ment, but before I do so you must 
swear that you will not divulge a 
word of it to anyone until such a 
number of years after I am dead.” 

The officer took the engagement, 
and the statement the incriminated 
man made was this: “It was not I 
who killed this woman. I was only 
one of the gang and I had nothing 
to do with it. The man who killed 
her was the sergeant, who was pres- 
ent. Now I knew the sergeant at 
home. I had been his companion 
before he got non-commissioned 
rank, and I liked him as well as I 
liked anyone, for I had no bonds 
of any kind. I was brought up 
without religion. I never practiced 
it in any fashion. But one day dur- 
ing your reading to us I heard a 
sentence which remained in my 
mind from that moment onwards. 
I don’t remember who said it, nor 
about what it was said, but the sen- 
tence was of this meaning: That 
there is no greater act of courage 
or goodness than giving up one’s 
life for one’s friend: the sentence 
said it was the greatest act of char- 
ity. 

“T tell you I have been thinking 
of that sentence ever since and I 
now intend to practice it. This ser- 
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geant who killed the woman is 
married, has three young children 
waiting for him at home whenever 
the war shall be over. When you 
defend me in court you must of 
course make whatever case you can 
in my favor, but of what I have 
said here, not a word. They can- 
not acquit me and I will go through 
with it.” 

All happened as the incriminated 
young wastrel had anticipated. The 
officer defending him made out a 
perfunctory case, but the prisoner 
was duly condemned and his execu- 
tion was to be at dawn on the mor- 
row. 

In the grey morning (the autumn 
had already begun and there was a 
slight drizzle) the condemned man 
stood in the place appointed. The 
man who had defended him was 
present, as the regulations required. 
The man about to die refused to 
have his eyes bandaged. 

In the gradually growing twilight 
the execution platoon drew up on 


.y 


their short line: no officer com- 
manded them, only a non-commis- 
sioned officer. It was the sergeant, 
the guilty man, who was there pres- 
ent. He gave the order to fire and 
his friend fell. 

By the regulations of the service, 
after an execution the officer or non- 
commissioned officer in command 
must walk up to the body on the 
ground and fire a shot from his re- 
volver at the temple, to make sure 
that everything should be accomp- 
lished. The sergeant came forward 
with a firm step and so acted. He 
returned to the men and marched 
them off the ground. 

That is the whole of the story. 
And the moral is this: That the 
Word is a seed and that the seed is 
not thrown away and that what the 
Word sown can and does produce 
amid men is a more vital force than 
all our political combinations, all 
our philosophical theories, and even 
a greater force than our prides and 
fears. 


i 


Combatants 


It was in the 753rd year since the founding of Rome. Gaius Julius 
Caesar Octavianus Augustus was living in the palace of the Palatine Hill, 
busily engaged upon the task of ruling his empire. 

In a little village of distant Syria, Mary, the wife of Joseph the 
Carpenter, was tending her little boy, born in a stable of Bethlehem. 


This is a strange world. 


Before long, the palace and the stable were to meet in open combat. 
And the stable was to emerge victorious. 
Hendrik Van Loon, The Story of Mankind. 





Oxford Group Movement 


By PETER WHITESTONE, O.P. 
Condensed from Blackfriars 


Recent years have seen the birth 
and astonishing growth of a move- 
ment whose title, marking the place 
of its first organization, is the some- 
what valuable one of the “Oxford 
Groups.” Although the movement 
has almost ceased to be a factor in 
undergraduate life, the name re- 
mains and an annual meeting at 
Oxford (a distinction enjoyed by 
many other bodies) fosters the con- 
nection. 

Catholics are not likely to be en- 
couraged to take part in a religious 
movement outside the visible 
Church and exhibiting many of the 
features of revivalism; that much 
may be said at the start. Often treated 
by Catholics as a joke, the Groups 
at least merit attention; moreover, 
at certain points, they touch upon 
Catholic life. Part of their main 
program of “winning the world for 
Christ” is, avowedly, the “awaken- 
ing of the historic churches,” with 
consequent overtures to Catholics. 

The movement owes its birth and 
continued inspiration to an Ameri- 


can Lutheran pastor, Frank Buch- - 


man. Born at Pennsburg in 1878, 
he worked for some five years as a 
minister in Philadelphia. Following 
a disagreement with some col- 
leagues, he left the United States 


Y. M. C. A. (Oxon) 


in 1908, and went to England. 
While attending a sermon at the 
Keswick Convention he under- 
went an experience which changed 
the course of his whole life; a 
vision of Christ upon the Cross, he 
states, brought to him a realization 
of the infinite abyss which separated 
him from the Crucified. Deeply 
moved, he found that he had gained 
fresh interior strength; his will was 
no longer divided; it seemed that 
the love of God in Christ had bridg- 
ed the gulf that lay between them. 
This was something to be acted 
upon at once; he would set about 
repairing the past. He wrote to his 
former colleagues, announcing his 
conversion, accused himself of his 
own faults, and asked their forgive- 
ness. The peace of soul that he ex- 
perienced must at all costs be shared 
with others; if the same experience 
could be induced in others, the 
same remarkable change of heart 
would result. 

On his return to America, Frank 
Buchman became a secretary of the 
Y.M.C.A., where he gathered to- 
gether his first disciples. Deter- 
mined on a world-wide campaign, 
he set off on extensive missionary 
travels in the East. The first “house 
party” was held at Kuling in 1918, 
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at the house of a converted Chinese 
official. Later he returned to Eng- 
land, where he established himself 
at Cambridge in 1921, and made 
some fervent disciples who accom- 
panied him to Oxford. Here the 
movement became organized, at- 
tracted some attention by its numer- 
ous, and sometimes influential con- 
versions, and received its new name; 
until then it had been known as 
“Groups of First Century Christian 
Fellowship.” 

At first more or less confined to 
town or university surroundings, 
the groups felt the need of further- 
ing their activities in country and 
industrial districts, and of working 
side by side with Anglican and Non- 
conformist clergy in their parishes. 
In 1933 such work was carried out 
in the dioceses of Gloucester and 
Worcester, and in October of that 
year in London and the suburbs. It 
is noteworthy that the London cam- 
paign was inaugurated by a solemn 
function at St. Paul’s attended by the 
Bishop of London and other digni- 
taries of the Established Church. 

The Anglican Episcopate is di- 
vided as to the attitude to be adopt- 
ed towards the groups; from the 
Bishop of London, a warm support- 
er, who attends their meetings, to 
the Bishop of Durham, who does 
not disguise his hostility. The 
greater number of the Bishops, 
while acknowledging the good spirit 


that animates the groups, criticizes 
them on certain deficiences of prin- 
ciple or danger of method. This 
year’s meeting at Oxford has been 
attended’ by one of the Colonial 
Bishops. The groups throw them- 
selves open to all, and are anxious 
to avoid identification with any one 
religious body. It remains to be 
seen whether they are able to avoid 
this. 

In its essence the Group Move- 
ment is a moral program; its sphere 
lies in the practical order. It would 
have its members consecrate their 
lives to deeds of holiness, rather 
than reflect upon the great mysteries 
of the Christian Faith; still less 
would it exact any close conformity 
in matters of belief. True, there is 
a certain minimum of belief, pre- 
supposed rather than stressed, and 
quite loosely held, acceptable to all 
who would call themselves Chris- 
tians: the existence of a personal 
God, revealed in Jesus Christ; one 
who is all powerful and merciful, 
who seeks the salvation of sinful 
man, and who leads him and in- 
spires him by the action of the Holy 
Spirit towards a holiness which he 
would be incapable of reaching by 
his own efforts; hence the universal 
fellowship in Christ; a certain dim 
seeking after the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. But the 
whole stress is on a simple plan of 
life, the perfection required by the 
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Gospel teaching. The only condi- 
tion for reaching this is a complete 
abandonment to the Divine Will; 
the only obstacle, sin; the only 
guide, the Holy Spirit. To crystal- 
lize the rule of conduct, four prac- 
tical points are put forward, the 

“criterions of Jesus Christ”: 

1. Absolute honesty and sincerity 
towards God, ourselves and 
others. 

2. Absolute purity in thought and 
deed. 

3. Absolute disinterestedness in all 
circumstances. 

4. Wholehearted love. 

This program cannot be said to 
be lacking in generosity, and what- 
ever failures there may be in meth- 
od, or in the conduct of individuals, 
it is not the fault of these principles. 

What has to be examined is the 
possibility of a moral program that 
is unanchored to any dogmatic 
teaching of the Christian Faith. Be- 
fore we can live the supernatural 
life, we have first of all to be in the 
supernatural life; as soon as we are 
old enough, we need to know the 
supernatural end of our existence. 
If we pay no attention to revealed 
mysteries such as the Holy Trinity, 
the Incarnation, the Redemption, 
the Holy Eucharist, the other Sacra- 
ments, the future life, our outlook 
will inevitably tend to become pure- 
ly natural. Keep the Divinity of 
Christ in the background, and He 
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becomes merely the eminent moral 
teacher, not a person, legitimately 
adored. This is just the gap you 
would expect to find in the Group 
movement, with its neglect of the 
notion of worship. Sacred science is 
one, like the God from whom it is 
derived; it is both speculative and 
practical—indeed eminently practi- 
cal—just as God both contemplates 
Himself and the things he has 
made; but its first concern should 
be with the divine things rather 
than with human actions; moral 
doctrine alone is but a superficial 
thing; it needs foundation. It has 
ever been the work of sects to nar- 
row the Christian field. 

A great deal is made to depend 
on the setting of the meetings; one 
is tempted to say that the groups 
are fortunate in being able to create 
an atmosphere where the seemingly 
irreligious will come to listen, and 
discuss their difficulties quite freely; 
but the comparative failure suffered 
by the groups in their efforts to 
evangelize the poorer working 
classes, suggests that the “Drawing 
Room” atmosphere is a kind of re- 
ligious anaesthetic, not taken by 
all. 

Perhaps the greatest criticism has 
been levelled at the “sharing” and 
“guidance” of the groups. The shar- 
ing is of two kinds: “deep sharing,” 
a form of intimate mutual confi- 
dence practiced apart from the 
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meetings; “sharing,” or public con- 
fession at the meetings themselves. 
It is hardly necessary to point out 
the dangers of this system; its aspect 
of “moral nudism” was strongly 
criticized quite recently by a well- 
known Shakespearean actress. As to 
the liberation, the peace and joy ex- 
perienced by the soul after such 
manifestations, it is possible to see 
in this a purely natural, psychologi- 
cal release, following upon long- 
standing repressions. 

It has so often been the hall-mark 
of a sect to isolate and over-empha- 
size a truth. The instinct and move- 
ment of the Holy Ghost, together 
with the Gifts are cardinal points of 
Catholic teaching; but the some- 
what mechanical notion, prevalent 
in the groups, goes far beyond this. 
The “Quiet Time” in the morning 
is excellent; it finds place in the 
legislation of every religious Order, 
though it is not used in quite the 
same way as the following: 

“I had started the habit of trying 
to find out God’s plan by spending 


een. 
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time with this purpose every morn- 
ing before breakfast. That morning 
I had woken early, and asked for 
direction as to what plans I should 
make for the Easter holidays. Al- 
most at once a thought came into 
my mind and I wrote it down. 
‘Take a party of schoolmasters to 
Canada.’ ” 

Not unnaturally, it has long been 
a question in the groups as to how 
this guidance is to be checked; a 
question that in the last resort, in 
important matters, is referred to the 
central group and its leader. In this 
way we may see a hierarchic tend- 
ency. 

There is evidence that the Ox- 
ford Groups are changing their tac- 
tics; less use of the “house party;” 
more concentration on the training 
of leaders. It may well be that the 
time for a Catholic counterpart of 
the “house party” system is over, 
and that it is rather by the training 
and formation of “cells” that we 
shall achieve an effective technique 
of Christian revolution. 
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It is certain that Buchmanism is heresy of the first water, because, like all heresies, 
it draws its strength, not from the divine life of the Church, but from individual 
experience of some truth, which is so isolated from the tempering and restraining 
influence of other truths that it is strained to the breaking point. 

Eustace Dudley, S.J. in the (London) Catholic Herald 


Little minds mistake little objects for great ones, and lavish upon the former that 
time and devotion which only the latter deserve. 





Lord Chesterfield 








By GEORGE JOHNSON 


The Catholic Girl Scout 





Good deeds in platoons 


Condensed from The Catholic Educational Review 


The education of girls has always 
been a matter of primary concern 
for the Church. She rescued woman 
from the bondage that had been 
her lot under paganism, and raised 
her to the position of dignity which 
she must maintain, if society is to 
be preserved from decay. In the 
United States, at the present time, 
institutions for the education of 
girls under Catholic auspices have 
been multiplying steadily. Catholic 
colleges for women outnumber 
Catholic colleges for men, and the 
quality of the work they are doing 
is excellent. In the main, parish or- 
ganizations that are intended for 
girls and young women, have ex- 
hibited real vitality. The Church 
is not neglecting “the devout fe- 
male sex” whose loyalty, devotion 
and courage have ever been one of 
her mightiest assets. 

The development of Scouting 
among Catholic girls owes much to 
the vision and tireless energy of Mrs. 
William J. Babington Macauley, 
the former Mrs. Nicholas F. Brady. 
She and her co-workers have taken 
the position that there should not 
be a separate organization for Cath- 
olic Girl Scouts, rather, the Catholic 
troops should take their place in the 
general movement. In other words, 


they join as Scouts and not as Cath- 
olics. They find after they have 
joined, at every single step of their 
way from troop meeting to camp, 
their needs as Catholics have been 
foreseen and provided for. Many of 
the troop leaders are nuns, and 
every local Council, with a Catholic 
constituency, has a Catholic repre- 
sentative, often selected by the 
Bishop or the pastor. 

This organization is 25 years old. 
It was founded in Savannah, Ga., 
on Marck 12, 1912, by a wise wom- 
an, named Juliette Gordon Low. 
One of the first people that Mrs. Low 
consulted about her plans for Amer- 
ican girls was the late Cardinal 
Gibbons. She was not a Catholic, 
but she had a high respect for the 
Church and its great prelate. Car- 
dinal Gibbons put no official seal 
of approval on the program so far 
as Catholics were concerned, but he 
encouraged Mrs. Low to go ahead. 
Like all far-seeing men, he recog- 
nized that the times bred the need 
for some organization of the kind. 
Those were the suffrage days, when 
women were fighting for what they 
called their rights. Those who op- 
posed the movement and claimed 
that woman’s place was in the home, 
had neglected to notice that the 
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home which formerly created wom- 
en’s work had practically lost its 
economic function; that its tasks 
had been taken over by factories. 
Women were being forced into the 
business world—into the open. They 
needed all the help they could get 
in making the transition from the 
protected round of home, church, 
and school, to the world of all three 
plus business, where they now must 
make their way. They had no train- 
ing for their new occupation. They 
had always acted as individuals, not 
as units. They had no social inher- 
itance that would teach them to 
think and act in groups. Mrs. Low 
perhaps did not quite foresee the 
place Girl Scouting might help to 
fill. She thought of it as a game, 
which would help girls to be finer 
people. 

Now Girl Scouts are organized 
in groups which share common 
ideals and laws of conduct. The 
groups are composed of perfectly 
free junior citizens, who join be- 
cause they want to play with girls 
of their own age, with whom they 
share certain interests. The adult 
leader is a friend, not a teacher or 
director. There is no formality in 
the relationship between senior and 
junior, for the adult is a volunteer, 
too. All she gets out of Girl Scout- 
ing is the fun of working and play- 
ing with youngsters. 

The Girl Scouts have a three-fold 
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promise and ten laws, to which each 
girl subscribes before being enrolled 
as a member of the organization. 
The promise covers her duty to God, 
her country and her neighbor, and 
the laws supply a working guide to 
daily conduct, consisting of such 
natural practical virtues as kindness, 
helpfulness, honesty, loyalty, cour- 
tesy, obedience, thrift, and good 
temper. A girl is or is not a Scout 
in so far as she translates into terms 
of daily living the spirit implied in 
promise and laws. The program is 
designed to help her do so, by giv- 
ing her an outlet for her energy 
and an incentive for development. 
It surrounds her as far as possible 
with the tools that might fit her 
talent, and it demands of her noth- 
ing but effort induced by interest. 
Physically, mentally, socially and 
emotionally she is learning all the 
time through the Girl Scout pro- 
gram, though usually she is un- 
aware of it, for to her Scouting is 
fun. 

The Girl Scout’s way to health 
lies along very pleasant paths. She 
gets the habit of regular exercise in 
the open air—not the strenuous kind 
the modern athletics give but the 
leisurely variety implied in the art 
of hiking. Hiking, incidentally, is 
an old Cornish word for “walking 
with a good will.” That is what 
the Girl Scouts do. They are not so 
much intent on reaching a goal as 
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on getting acquainted with the 
ground they cover, finding out what 
flowers they may see en route, what 
birds they may hear sing, what spot 
they may squat on for lunch round 
a campfire or a boisterous game that 
will warm them up on a cold day. 

Mentally Girl Scouts are always 
on the alert, for at every troop meet- 
ing and on every hike there is con- 
stant discussion of things to do— 
just for the fun of it or for the satis- 
faction of completing some “proj- 
ect.” For instance, a group may 
decide to put on a play. That gives 
scope for the girls whose talents are 
literary, and also for the girls with 





a business turn, who see a chance to 
raise some money for a coveted 
party or outing. The Girl Scouts 
have quite an extensive home-mak- 
ing program, through which they 
learn all the techniques of the mod- 
ern housekeeper’s art, from budget- 
ing to being a good hostess. 

The value of the Girl Scouts is 
that they bring Catholic girls in 
their teens into actual contact with 
the community in which they live. 
The whole movement is based on a 
fundamental respect for the individ- 
ual personality, but it enables the 
girl to develop that personality in 
the group. 
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If there are two or three people that you can’t get along 
with, it may be their fault. If there are half a dozen or a dozen 
people that you can’t get along with, it is your fault. Getting 
along with other people is a science. You must remember that 
what the other fellow does depends on what you do. For example, 
if I call you a liar, you will respond in one way; whereas, if I call 
you a good fellow, you will respond in another way. 

Watch exactly what the other fellow does in response to 
what you do. You will be amazed at how you can bring the 
sunshine out of him. Train yourself to over-estimate the value 
of his point of view. Just try it for a week, and see how you 
will make friends. 

A neighbor’s radio may drive you mad at times; domestic 
arrangements may not suit you; yet can you expect that such 
things be changed just to pleasé you? These things are grievances 
in your own mind; adjust your mind, and you may find your- 
self just as pleased with them as those who arranged them. You'll 
make more friends in a week by getting yourself interested in 
people than you will in a year by trying to get people interested 
in you, 








Anthony P. Schmitz in The Catholic 
Daily Tribune (Aug. 8, 1933) 














Return of the German Colonies 


“Have not” requires an object 


It is notorious that the Germans 
are today threatening the peace of 
the world because of the difficulties 
of which they complain in the ob- 
taining of raw materials. And it is 
easy, too, by a glance at the map to 
see that the French and the British 
are both in the possession of large 
colonial areas, whereas the Germans 
had all their colonies taken from 
them as the result of their defeat in 
the last war. The excuse for which 
those colonies were seized was cer- 
tainly a hypocritical one. The col- 
onies were taken from the Germans, 
it was alleged, because they had 
proved themselves unfit for native 
rule. Now were they to be annexed 
to their new masters; they were to 
be handed over to the League of 
Nations, and administered by the 
Allied powers under mandate from 
the League. 

The Germans in their colonial 
history had of course been guilty 
at times of grave severity, as had 
all the other Imperial powers. But 
there was no sort of honest reason 
for asserting that they had shown 
themselves especially unfitted for 
imperial rule. Indeed in 1913, so 
far from thinking them unfitted, 
the British Government was suggest- 
ing to the Germans that perhaps, in 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
Condensed from The Ave Maria 


order to keep them quiet, it would 
be well that they annex to them- 
selves some Portuguese territory. 

The case for a return of the col- 
onies to Germany seems a strong 
one. On the other hand, the transfer 
of territory is of course never sim- 
ple. Whatever the rights or wrongs 
of the colonial annexation, 19 years 
have now elapsed. During these 
years people have had to live in the 
transferred territory, capital has 
been sunk there, and all on the un- 
derstanding that they would remain 
in the possession of their new mas- 
ters. To hand them back to the 
Germans now would necessarily 
mean a good deal of hardship to 
individuals. 

On the other hand, nothing but 
harm can come from exaggerated 
talk and exaggerated expectations. 
In the first place, these colonies have 
not been in British or French pos- 
session since the peace. They have, 
as I say, been mandates from the 
League of Nations. It is an exagger- 
ation to consider the mandate sys- 
tem as one of pure hypocrisy. There 
are three sorts of mandates, known 
as A, B, and C. A mandates are 
those given for such territories as 
Irak and Syria—territories which it 
was intended to erect into independ- 
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ent states within measurable time. 
The A mandates have been carved, 
not out of the German but out of 
the Turkish Empire, and do not 
concern this argument. There re- 
main the B and C mandates. The 
C mandates are Southwest Africa, 
which is in the possession of South 
Africa, and some Pacific islands, in 
the possession of New Zealand and 
Australia. The C mandate is really 
a certificate of unconditional owner- 
ship. But the great majority of the 
German possessions are held under 
B mandates; and B mandates im- 
pose upon their possessors very 
stringent conditions, which have on 
the whole been honorably observed. 
The possessor of a B mandate is un- 
der obligation to preserve the Open 
Door for the trade of all nations; 
and the Germans, therefore, along 
with all others have perfectly free 
access to the markets of their former 
colonies. Government officials na- 
turally tend to place their orders in 
their own countries; and therefore, 
experience is that mandated terri- 
tories trade more with their master- 
nation than with other countries. 

It should be clearly understood 
that, short though Germany may be 
of raw materials, there is no ques- 
tion of her being able to obtain any 
important share of those materials 
out of her colonies. Before the war 
she did about 0.5% of her foreign 
trade with her colonies. It is true 





that she might be able to do more 
than that now. It is true that no 
one can say what are the eventual 
potentialities of these colonies. 

Immediately, the return of the 
colonies would make Germany’s 
position worse. Her demand for 
them in so far as it is an economic 
demand, is based on a long view, 
not on a short view. At the moment 
Africa provides only about 3% of 
the world’s raw materials and 3% 
of its food; and it is a matter of 
very little importance to whom it 
belongs. But nobody can tell what 
countries will be rich in raw mate- 
rials or what raw materials will be 
important in 50 years’ time. 

Yet the case is not really funda- 
mentally economic at all. The estab- 
lishment of European Government 
over the Asiatic and the African has 
been a great European adventure. 

Germany demands to share in 
that task as a symbol of her rein- 
clusion in the European unity. Her 
demand must be granted, but only 
if that is the spirit in which it is 
made. That is to say, it would be 
to little purpose to give back her 
colonies merely as Danegeld. How- 
ever if the Germans invite a gen- 
eral settlement, the return of their 
colonies must be part of it, along 
with such things as a general dis- 
armament and the abolition of the 
Franco-Soviet Pact, and Germany’s 
return to the League of Nations. 

















clas Justice lost her scales? 


The big man at the head of the 
table turned red in the face and 
brought down his fist with a re- 
sounding thump. “This can’t go on! 
It’s a crying injustice!” 

Nobody showed concern over the 
outburst. They were used to “Big 
Jim Bourke,” the president of the 
parish St. Vincent de Paul Society. 

“My taxes,” he stormed, “are 
50% higher than they were ten 
years ago, though I am not tak- 
ing in half as much as I was then. 
What about you, Otto?” 

“Same here—or worse.” 

“And do you know where the 
bulk of the money goes?” 

“A good slice of it goes to build, 
equip, and support the public 
schools—I know that.” 

“Yes,” cried Bourke. “And after 
we have been bled white for schools 
we don’t and can’t use, we have 
to try to find money to build and 
support schools for our own chil- 
dren. The State obliges us to send 
our children to school. We can’t, 
in conscience, send them to a non- 
sectarian school at the risk of their 
faith. So we build public Catholic 
schools which conform in every way 
to the requitements of the State. 
Protestant Holland and Protestant 
England authorize Catholic parents 






School Taxes 


By C. D. McENNIRY, C.SS.R. 
Condensed from The Liguorian 


to apply their school taxes to their 
own schools. Most of the provinces 
of Canada do the same. Yet Amer- 
ica inflicts this injustice on 20 mil- 
lion of her citizens. And they call 
this a free country!” 

“Americans have a holy horror 
of that bugaboo—union of Church 
and State,” suggested Klemm. 

“It is not a question of union 
of Church and State. It is not a 
question of Church at all. We will 
take care of our Church without 
any help from the State. It is a 
question of simple justice. We are 
performing a work imposed by the 
State, and for which the State levies 
taxes. We want our share of taxes 
for our share of the work.” 

“They say we can send our chil- 
dren to the State schools.” 

“We can’t. Our conscience won't 
let us. And the fundamental law of 
the land guarantees freedom of con- 
science.” 

“Yes, but the fundamental law 
of the land also forbids the use of 
State money for religious purposes.” 

“When I give a handout to a 
hungry man who goes to church 
on Sunday, I am not contributing 
to religious purposes. No, we are 
not demanding money for religious 
purposes. We are urging our right 
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to use the taxes, which we con- 
tribute for educational work, to 
the educational work which we per- 
form. Our educational work is that 
prescribed by the State.” 

“What about the American tra- 
dition of public non-sectarian edu- 
cation? The founders of the re- 
St... 

“The founders of the republic 
knew nothing of non-sectarian edu- 
cation. The only schools they at- 
tended or endowed, were schools 
in which religion was taught, as 
well as arithmetic. Non-sectarian 
schools are a later degeneration. 
True, many splendid American 
citizens got their education in non- 
sectarian public schools, but that 
was while the religious atmosphere 
still lingered in the schools, and in 
the homes.” 

“Do you know why they finally 
restricted public schools to the teach- 
ing of secular branches, leaving re- 
ligious teaching to the home and 
the Sunday school?” 

“Yes, I know it very well. They 
said there were so many religions 
in this country, that it was difficult 
to draw up a plan for teaching 
religion in the schools.” 

“Congratulations, Mr. President!” 
Father Casey spoke for the first 
time. “Your logic has crushed all 
opposition. But what are you go- 
ing to do about it? Are you go- 
ing to sit demurely and wait until 
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the State Legislature comes along 
and drops a school fund into your 
stocking? How did Catholics get 
justice in England and Holland, the 
very countries where the practice 
of the Catholic religion was once 
forbidden? By going out and fight- 
ing for it.” 

“But what can we do?” 

“Is it impossible to induce Amer- 
icans to be fair with their Catholic 
fellow citizens? If that is the case, 
then you can do nothing—and you 
may as well quit agitating about 
it.” 

“Impossible. No, I  shouldn’t 
make it so strong as that. But 
it is mighty, mighty difficult.” 

“Oh, that’s quite another thing. 
That narrows down the issue to a 
simple question: which do you want 
more, your ease and comfort or a 
just school law?” 

“Have a heart, Father Tim, have 
a heart. You are always cutting 
out more work for us,” groaned 
Gregory Killackey. “But supposing 
we are willing, how are they going 
to go about getting this just law?” 

“In precisely the same way as 
one goes about getting any other 
just law: discussion, agitation, prop- 
‘aganda, persuasion, effort, defeat, 
repeated efforts, repeated defeats 
and finally, if you have got the— 
the—intestinal ruggedness to carry 
on, victory. Are you quite sure that 
all the Catholic voters, men and 
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women, are solidly behind the 
movement?” 

“I am quite sure they are not,” 
said Klemm. 

“Then,” returned the priest, “that 
is the place to begin. I imagine 
you men hear grumbling in plenty 
when you canvass the parish for 
the coal collection, or for subscrip- 
tions towards the school addition.” 

“T'll say we do.” 

“That’s the time to sell the idea 
about a just distribution of taxes. 
Aren’t there any Catholic candidates 
or office holders?” 

“Yes—and non-Catholics, too, 
who want the Catholic vote. We 
are not asking privileges, just plain 
justice.” 

“And letters to the daily papers,” 
added Killackey, who was a power 
with the pen. He almost smacked 
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his lips in anticipation when he 
added, “Of course that would stir 
up a swarm of protests from the 
opposition, but that is just the thing 
in any good cause—public discus- 
sion.” 

“And the Catholic papers,” 
Father Casey suggested. “Some of 
them are putting up a brilliant fight 
for the movement, aren’t they?” 

“I—I_ _couldn’t say, Father,” 
stammered Bourke. 

“And why couldn’t you say? Be- 
cause you do not read them. It’s 
a poor general that launches a cam- 
paign without knowing the terrain. 
And then, don’t forget, there is the 
most powerful means of all.” 

“What is that?” 

“Prayer. More things are 
wrought by prayer than this world 
dreams of,” quoted Father Casey. 
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Baby Shortage 


So many babies were adopted last year in Chicago that 
orphanages and home finding institutions have reported a short- 
age; the demand is exceeding the supply. One home-finding 
society reports that it will take at least a year to fill its “orders.” 

Last year 1,026 babies were adopted in the court of Judge 
Edward K. Jarecke, and the average this year has been three 
a day. Illinois statutes make legal adoption easier than many 
other states and so Chicago has attracted childless couples from 
far and near looking for “a family.” 

Girls are asked for at the rate of two to one over boys. Most 
couples want children under two years of age. A large number 
of couples who have one child, or who have adopted one baby, 


come to “increase their families.” 


The Liguorian (Aug., 1937). 





Communist Inquisition 


Condensed from Hibernia 


The French Communist Party 
has recently sent the following 
questionnaire to the directors of 
all cells throughout the country. 
It is to be filled in by each member 
of the party throughout France. 

Seventy-eight questions are pre- 
faced by instructions, asking for 
clear and precise answers. Any false 
statement will draw on its author 
severe sanctions. The plan is 
marked personal and rigorously con- 
fidential, and it is forbidden to send 
the answers back through the mail. 
Each questionnaire must be signed 
and accompanied by a photograph 
of the author. 


146. Name, address and assumed 
name. Age and place of birth. Pro- 
fession. Successive occupations. Pres- 
ent and previous salaries and other 
income. Date when you first started 


work. 

7-9. Profession of father and 
mother, their income and connec- 
tions. 

10-20. Name of wife or compan- 
ion (and whether a legal or com- 
paniate marriage), her profession, 
salary, activities, opinions, connec- 
tions. How many children. Is she 
a Party member. Names of her 
father and mother, profession, sal- 
aries, relations. 

21-24. Are there in your own or 
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your wife’s family persons connected 
with the protective forces of the 
State, police or mobile-guards, mem- 
bers of hostile parties. What is your 
relation with these and what in 
general are your connections outside 
the Party. What is your army rank. 

25-27. Have you formerly been 
a member of another party and how 
long. Were you an official. Why 
did you leave. Were you a mem- 
ber of Communist, Socialist or 
Christian Youth group, and were 
you an official. Were you a Free- 
mason. Were you an official and 
how did you leave. 

28-39. Date of entry to Party. 
How did you join. Who recom- 
mended you. Who is your immedi- 
ate comrade. To what cell, section, 
and region, do you belong. Your 
number. Character, time and place 
of your party activity. Have you 
been a delegate to party congresses 
or conferences. What concrete 
party work are you doing at the 
moment and who entrusted it to 
you. 

4047. What has been your po- 
sition in party crises. Have you 
joined an opposition and what part 
did you play in it. How did you 
leave it. Have you joined the 
Trotsky opposition. Have you been 
connected with Trotskyites or have 
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you friends among them. What 
active Trotskyites or sympathisers 
do you know. What do you think 
of the Trotskyites. Have you been 
connected with Doriot and when. 
What supporters of Doriot do you 
know. Have you been connected 
with Ferat and what supporters of 
his do you know. Have you ever 
been excluded from the Party or 
other revolutionary organizations, or 
have you been the object of sanc- 
tions, when and why. 

48-50. Have you been treasurer 
of an organization. Have you taken 
part in mass movements and strikes. 

51.56. Where were you educated, 
for how long, did you complete 
your course. What is your political 
instruction. What have you read 
of Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, and 
how deeply. Have you experience 
of literary work and propaganda. 
Have you published anything. What 
languages do you know. Have you 
been to a Party school. Do you 
read regularly or occasionally “In- 
ternational Correspondence,” “The 
Communist International,” or 
“Text-Books of Bolshevism.” What 


socialist periodicals do you read 
and what other periodicals. 

57-66. To what social, trades un- 
ion, sport, educational and co-oper- 
ative groups do you, or did you, 
belong, and what posts have you oc- 
cupied. Have you been a member 
of a factory committee or are you 
connected with a factory. Have you 
been connected with a Popular 
Front organism. Are you in con- 
tact with the masses of workers or 
peasants. Are you connected with 
communal work or local administra- 
tion. Have you been a deputy, or 
town or department councillor. 

67-76. Have you been arrested, 
when, where and why. Were you 
condemned and how long were 
you in prison or exile. How were 
you freed. Were you ill-treated or 
tortured. Were you then in contact 
with the organization of the party 
and how. With what party mem- 
bers were you in prison or exile. 

77-78. What officials of the party 
can confirm the essential facts of 
your autobiography and the princi- 
pal phases of your activity in the 
party. 





Calendar-Makers 


A special commission of the Soviet Academy of Sciences is occupied in redrafting 
the calandar in a manner to suit the atheistic conscience. The years wil! count from 
October, 1937. The time before that will be termed the “capitalistic epoch.” So far 
the re-naming of the days of the week has not been completed, but Sunday is to be 


called “Stalin” and Saturday “Lenin.” 


It is expected that the new calendar will 


come into operation on the anniversary of the Russian revolution, which is in No- 


vember. 


Catholic Herald (London) 








Albert the Great 


By JORDAN MINICHIELLO, O.P. 


Condensed from Dominicana 


In a golden age of scholars and 
saints Albert’s name was great. He 
was not only a profound theologian 
and philosopher, but he was also 
a great student of nature, a tireless 
observer and a careful experimenter. 
In this respect Saint Albert stands 
out preeminent and almost unique 
among the learned men of his time, 
and no small part of his fame rests 
on the splendid work which he 
did in experimental science. One of 
his contemporaries spoke of him as 
“a man so distinguished in science 
that he could justly be called the 
marvel of our times.” For centuries 
Albert was known in_ popular 
legend as the wizard of science and 
now, since we know more of the 
history of experimental science and 
of the contributions of individuals, 
it can be said with certainty that 
Saint Albert holds an assured and 
honorable place among the students 
of nature. Critical modern authors 
as well as the medieval writers are 
unanimous in praising his work. 
Thus Meyer, the historian of 
Botany, in summing up Albert’s 
contribution to this science says of 
him, “No botanist who ever lived 
before Albert could be compared 
with him, unless it be Theophras- 
tus, with whom he was not ac- 





Saint in a 13th century laboratory 


quainted.” We more easily grasp 
the importance of this statement 
when we take into consideration the 
fact that 16 centuries of time separ- 
ate Saint Albert and Theophrastus. 
Again, the late Professor John M. 
Stillman of Stanford University in 
his textbook, The Story of Early 
Chemistry, says “Of the great value 
of the work of Albertus Magnus 
in helping to spread the knowledge 
of the chemistry of his time there 
can be no doubt. He presents this 
knowledge with a clearness and 
distinctness that characterizes him 
as one of the ablest thinkers of his 
century; this very clarity of expres- 
sion, free from intentional secrecy 
or mystification, must have given 
his works an important value in 
helping to lay the foundations for 
sane and sensible points of view, 
in an age when, according to the 
writers of the times, fraud, char- 
latanry and imposture in alchemy 
were very prevalent.” These testi- 
monies of modern scientists show 
that Albert the Great holds an hon- 
orable place in the history of 
science. 

The true greatness of a pioneer 
scientist is revealed more by his 
method of procedure than by the 
results which he attains. Judging 
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from this point of view Albert was 
unsurpassed as a scientist in the 
13th century. The method which 
Albert taught and practiced was 
the method approved by modern 
scientists, that of accurate observa- 
tion and experiment. In the records 
which Albert has left us, one easily 
sees what a patient research worker 
he was, and how heroically he 
labored against difficulties which 
are today either mere trivialities or 
altogether unknown, difficulties aris- 
ing from the suspicion with which 
many people of his time looked 
upon this type of work, from the 
lack of laboratory equipment and 
also from the almost complete ab- 
sence of reliable information on any 
scientific subject. 

His greatness as a scientist is re- 
vealed, too, by the breadth of his 
interests. Despite the many handi- 
caps with which he had to con- 
tend, Albert collected a body of 
scientific data which was unequalled 
in his day for either quantity or 
accuracy. He labored not merely 
in one or two, but in all branches 
of natural science: Physics, Mineral- 
ogy, Meteorology, Cosmography, Bi- 
ology, Astronomy, and Mathematics, 
and thoroughly mastered all that 
was known at the time; thus he 
merited for himself the title of 
Universal Doctor. This achievement 
alone is sufficient to establish Al- 
bert’s reputation as a scientist, but 


his fame is greatly enhanced by 
the new and fruitful discoveries 
which rewarded his own research. 
It will be sufficient to mention only 
a few examples of Albert’s experi- 
mental work. 

In Chemistry, Albert made a spec- 
ial study of sulphides, and syn- 
thesized very many of them. For 
the preparation of cinnabar (mer- 
cury sulphide) he directed that two 
parts by weight of mercury and one 
third part of pure sulphur be 
heated together in a closed vessel 
for some hours. Now, this is exactly 
what a modern scientist would do 
were he asked to prepare this com- 
pound. The remarkable thing in 
this simple experiment, however, is 
the proportion of materials used, 
because with all the facilities for 
experimental work which we have 
today, it has been proved that the 
preparation of this compound can 
be brought about by combining 
32/100 of a part of sulphur with 
two of mercury; Albert suggested 
the use of 33/100 of a part. The 
correctness of this is nothing short 
of amazing when one considers 
that the use of a slight excess is 
always desirable, and is considered 
good experimental technique when 
working with volatile substances, 
such as sulphur, and also when 
one further considers that Albert 
lived seven centuries ago. He antici- 
pated the enunciation of the chemi- 
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cal “Law of Definite Proportions” 
by some five centuries, for this law 
was not definitely established until 
the researches of J. B. Richter late 
in the 17th century. 

The full story of experimental 
work done by St. Albert in con- 
nection with the substance known 
as “white lead” (basic lead carbon- 
ate), which is used in making pig- 
ments, need not be gone into when 
one notes this striking fact. The 
procedure, given in modern text- 
books for the preparation of this 
compound (and this procedure is 
used commercially today), so close- 
ly resembles Albert’s method that 
one would be inclined to think 
modern authors had a copy of his 
work before them when they were 
writing their own texts. 

The discovery of the element, 
arsenic, is not generally accredited 
to Albert the Great who obtained 
it by heating orpiment (arsenic tri- 
sulphide) with soap. Due to its 
extremely poisonous character, how- 
ever, its properties were not clearly 
established until 1725, by J. F. 
Henckel. It is of importance today 
in the manufacture of pigments, 
and is also used, by means of one 
of its organic derivatives, in the 
field of medicine. 

His opinions, expressed in his 
Liber Cosmographicus de Natura 
Locorum, had, according to Pére 
Mandonnet, O.P., much to do with 
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the desire of Columbus to under- 
take the perilous trip which resulted 


.in the discovery of this continent. 


He most readily displays his keen- 
ness in this subject when, after 
considerable discussion concerning 
the polar and subpolar regions, he 
made the terse statement, that at 
the poles there are six months of 
day and six months of night. 

The greatest part of Albert’s bi- 
ological work is contained in two 
large treatises, De Vegetabilibus et 
Plantis and De Animalibus. An ex- 
ample from each of these works 
will suffice to establish him as a 
biologist. In his De Vegetabilibus 
et Plantis, Albert starts systemati- 
cally by giving the division of bot- 
any, and next proceeds to show the 
effect of environment on plants. He 
knew that plants could not assim- 
ilate complicated foods. These 
foods, he says, must be broken down 
into simpler substances, which are 
then absorbed at the roots, and 
thus transmitted to all parts of the 
plant. He also adds that the waste 
products of the plant are disposed 
of in part through the roots. Mod- 
ern plant physiologists have shown 
that the roots of plants do excrete 
oxygen and small traces of mineral 
acids. 

Turning now to Albert’s study 
of animal life, we find that De 
Animalibus begins with a general 
survey of human anatomy, and here 
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again this scientist par excellence 
shows many modern tendencies. For 
example, in osteology, he used the 
vertebral column as the point from 
which to study structure; while his 
contemporaries and the majority of 
those who fcllow him use the skull 
and the central point, because of the 
important organs contained therein. 
However, for the comparison of 
structure, the vertebral column has 
been shown to be more important, 
and modern anatomists have re- 
verted to St. Albert’s method. 

St. Albert’s scientific work is an 
answer to the age-old charge that 
the Church is or has been opposed 
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to the study of nature. This ac- 
cusation has been made and refuted 
a thousand times, yet it still lives 
on and is believed by multitudes to- 
day. The canonization of Albert 
the Great should silence this charge 
forever; for Albert himself was a 
great church-man, a bishop and a 
saint, and he lived at a time when 
the Church was supreme in Eur- 
ope. If the Church was opposed to 
the study of the experimental sci- 
ences in the 13th century, either 
St. Albert would never have carried 
out his studies of nature, or the 
Church would have intervened and 
condemned his writings. 








Sardonice 


The phrase “‘a sardonic smile,” or laugh, meaning one that is bitterly 
sarcastic or that conceals some evil purpose, comes from the expression on 
the faces of persons on the Island of Sardina who died in convulsions, with 
their faces contorted into horrible grins. These convulsions were caused 
by poisonous vapors arising from the Sardinian marshes. The phrase was 
used as long as three thousand years ago by the poet Homer. 


*k 
Tawdry 


The word “tawdry” has a singular history. In England long ago a fair 
was annually held on the feast of St. Etheldreda; and as time went on the 
name was corrupted into St. Audry, and the fair called St. Audry’s fair. 
A certain sort of coarse lace was then offered for sale and called St. 
Audry’s lace. Later on there was a second shortening of the name, only 
the “t” in the word saint being retained, and the word tawdry was the re- 
sult; being afterward applied, first to any coarse lace, then to anything 
whatsoever that was cheap and garish. 

















Marionettes in the Schools 


By SISTER BERNARD COLEMAN, OS.B. 


Grown-ups, too, 
play with dolls 


Condensed from The Catholic School Journal 


Although for centuries pup- 
pets have entertained audiences in 
every part of the earth; it is only 
recently that they have been used 
in school. Puppets make excellent 
projects in art, geography, history, 
English, and particularly in drama 
classes. They are easy to construct 
and they afford greater pleasure and 
greater opportunity for ingenuity 
than almost any other project. 

Puppets fall into two classes: pup- 
ets and marionettes. Most people 
confuse the two. Marionettes are 
dolls manipulated by means of 
strings from above. Puppets are 
moved by the hands of the manipu- 
lator from below. They are natur- 
ally simpler and easier to manage. 
We shall deal here almost entirely 
with marionettes. 

Both types of dolls received their 
names from the Italians. The word 
puppet was derived from the Ital- 
ian word pupi, meaning a doll. 
There are several theories in regard 
to the name Marionette. The most 
probable one is that the name came 
from Maria or small statues of the 
Blessed Virgin. The dolls them- 
selves originated centuries before 
this name had been applied to them, 
for they were found in practically 
every country in very earliest times. 


Without a doubt prehistoric peoples 
used them although earliest records 
available are in the days of Her- 
odotus, in the fifth century B. C. 
Many figures have been found in 
tombs and cemeteries, ranging wide- 
ly as to time and locality, so it is 
hard to determine their exact origin. 

From the discoveries of movable 
figures in the ancient tombs of 
Memphis and Thebes, it is gener- 
ally thought that the marionette 
originated in Egypt. India also used 
marionettes early in her history in 
the old Sanskrit dramas. 

In Java, a very interesting type 
of grotesque, weird puppets were 
operated by thin bamboo rods. These 
were used in the religious and 
mythical plays of their gods. They 
were made of perforated hide to 
give shadow picture effects. Siam 
also had this type of doll although 
its figures were more realistic. The 
puppets of all these countries, per- 
haps originated in India. In China, 
puppets presented the old Chinese 
drama in which religious and his- 
torical characters were represented 
by beautifully carved figures of 
ivory. In Japan, large puppets were 
manipulated before the eyes of the 
audience, accompanied by music of 
a full orchestra and a single reader 
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who sat on one side of the stage. 

In Europe all countries enjoyed 
marionettes and puppets. The 
Greeks, we know, used marionettes 
in the theater to perform the plays 
of Euripides, while Plato and Soc- 
rates employed puppets to illustrate 
their lectures. Just as the Romans 
copied their drama and much of 
their art from the Greeks, so they 
copied their dolls. With the com- 
ing of Christianity, marionette pro- 
ductions were used in the churches 
to show the forces of evil working 
against good. Dramatic plays, the 
mysteries and miracles, were pro- 
duced to illustrate the life of Christ 
and the Saints. Puppets lived in 
the churches just as they had in 
the temples. At first these produc- 
tions consisted of simple represent- 
ations of the characters. Gradually 
they grew to be spectacular theat- 
rical performances and were ban- 
ished from the churches in 1550. 

In the modern period, Italy led 
in marionette productions and from 
there the figures were taken to 
France, Spain, Germany, and Eng- 
land. Francesco Briocchi, a skillful 
wood carver, and his brother, it is 
said, were the first to take their 
puppets from Italy into France. 
Paris became the permanent home 
of their successful performances 
which were soon copied by the 
people of France and adapted to 
their own needs. Guignol booths 


sprang up almost everywhere in 
Paris for the production of hand 
puppets. In the 17th century, the 
first permanent marionette stage ap- 
peared. George Sand, Dumas, and 
Anatole France were among the 
famous French writers who wrote 
for the marionette theater. The 
marionette was there to stay. 

Spain did not take up the puppets 
as readily as France, although this 
country also used them in the 
churches at first, and later expelled 
them. In Germany and Austria, 
national puppet figures called Hans- 
wurst and Kasperle may be com- 
pared to the English Punch and 
Judy. Faust plays were written for 
marionette theaters and Franz Jo- 
seph Haydn composed “The Toy 
Symphony” and several small operas 
for them. The opera “Bastien and 
Bastienne” was written by Mozart 
when he was but a boy and pre- 
sented by marionettes in Germany 
and Austria. In Czechoslovakia, 
traveling puppet plays were seen 
everywhere producing historic and 
light plays. During the World War 
puppets became nationally known 
there for they could be used to 
bring in news from the front at a 
time when the theatres were closed. 

As in almost all other countries, 
the earliest English puppets took 
part in the religious plays in the 
churches and later were sent out 


among the people. The closing of 
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the regular theaters in 1642 did 
not affect the marionette theaters 
so the latter inherited all that had 
been possessed by the theaters at 
the time. Probably the most popu- 
lar puppet play in England in the 
early eighteenth century was “The 
Old Creation and the Flood,” a 
mixture of religious and profane 
history. Mr. Punch acted as a kind 
of comic relief in and out of the 
scenes. Many stories adapted for 
puppets included those of giants 
and fairies, Robin Hood, Little 
John, and St. George and the 
Dragon. 

Puppets are not new in America 
although their exact origin is not 
definitely known. The American 
Indians have always used various 
forms of them in their ceremonies. 
Whether they are original with 
them or whether they were brought 
over by white men, we do not know. 

In late years the Chicago Little 
Theater and the Cleveland Play- 
house have been pioneers in the 
marionette theater in this country. 
Under the leadership of Tony Sarg, 
America has experienced a revival 


of puppetry which has produced 


outstanding producers of American, 


puppet plays. Today our colleges 
have taken up the work and offer 
courses in marionette projects. Much 
literature is being written on the 
subject so that amateurs may easily 
learn how to make their own mar- 
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ionettes and how to manipulate 
them. Tony Sarg has adapted sev- 
eral plays for marionettes and since 
then many actors have written their 
own skits for production. All kinds 
and sizes of puppets can be used 
in schools today, ranging from the 
simple hand puppet to the more 
complicated and artistic marionette 
of the high school and college per- 
formances. 

Many puppet lovers prefer the 
unrealistic, almost caricature figures, 
modeled according to the mood and 
fancy of the creator. They may be 
very artistic in their performances 
and excel in their display of tricks. 

The story of the Nativity, as well 
as other stories of the Old and New 
Testament, can be beautifully told 
with marionettes on a miniature 
stage. Even the story of the Mass 
lends itself wonderfully to marion- 
ette production. In the beginning 
grades, the circus is perhaps one of 
the easiest projects for marionettes, 
since one or two puppets only, need 
to be manipulated at one time. This 
calls for animal puppets, but they 
are not difficult to make and are 
very easy to manage. This project 
serves as excellent practice in ob- 
serving animal types and propor- 
tions. However, it is in dramatiz- 
ing stories of literature that mar- 
ionettes really prove their worth 
and can become master-pieces of 
art and brought to undreamed-of 
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heights of realism. In drama classes 
especially, the amateur puppeteer 
learns all the necessary steps in the 
preparation of a play just as it is 
done on the big stage. 

The manipulation of marionettes 
requires a technique not acquired 
in a few rehearsals only. Practice 
and patience is necessary, but it is 
a trick worth attaining. The pup- 
peteer must also learn to speak the 
lines for the doll while he is oper- 
ating, suiting the action to the 
spoken word. This takes more prac- 
tice. It is a splendid project for 
better speech. Students soon learn 
that they must speak very clearly 
and distinctly. Even the timid 
child wishes to speak for his own 
marionette. Knowing that the large 
curtain separates him from the audi- 
ence, he forgets his fear and lifts 
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his voice and speaks. In changing 
from one character to another, one 
acquires undreamed-of opportunities 
for the cultivation of good voice 
quality and of refined, dignified 
speech. Nasality can be cured here. 
Form and formality come natural in 
imitating the speech of knights and 
ladies. Culture and good taste can 
be acquired in a wholesome interest 
in diction of various types and 
classes of people, correct pronunci- 
ation, and good enunciation. Train- 
ing in the correct manner of articu- 
lating vowels and consonants, re- 
laxation of the throat and proper 
breathing can all be emphasized in 
the marionette projects. 


In this article are complete direc- 
tions for the construction of puppets 
and puppet stage. (Ed.) 


* 
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Some Hearts Are Not Red 


Russia is disappointed with its fight against God and religion. The 
Secretary of the Central Committee in Kiev indignantly reports that he 
still gets many requests to open the churches in the Roman Catholic parts 
of the Ukraine. That is, naturally, an intolerable situation for a Commun- 
ist to face. Further, he reports that a group of peasants even went so 
far as to ask for permission to go to Rome to see the Pope. Others are so 
impertinent as to ask to be allowed to hang pictures of the Holy Father 
in their houses. The Secretary concludes, “The Soviet Union has no 
money for such things. It is really a sad sign that on the very eve of the 
20 years celebration of the Soviet Union in Russia, somebody thinks still 


of the Pope.” 
Pax (N. Y.), Oct., 1937. 








Portrait of Young Lenin 


By V. DE KOROSTOVETZ 
Condensed from The Tablet 


The following account of a con- 
versation with Lenin comes from 
an unpublished diary, kept by 
Dr. Vladimir de _ Korostovetz. 
The author was formerly a mem- 
ber of the Russian Imperial For- 
eign Office and a landowner in 
what is now the Soviet Ukraine. 

Between 1905 and 1917, the centre 
of Russian revolutionary activities 
was Switzerland. It was there that 
the two chief Russian Revolutionary 
parties took up their headquarters. 
The dreaded Tsarist Ohrana 
stretched its tentacles to all such 
centres of activity in order to count- 
eract the Revolutionaries and their 
secret activities. The Ohrana’s 
methods of combating revolution in- 
cluded a vast web of these agents’ 
work, and one of the means suc- 
cessfully applied was to foment Ex- 
tremism amongst its enemies in the 
hope of splitting the ranks of the 
Revolutionaries. 

The flat occupied by the Revo- 
lutionary centre was on a side street, 
in a house that reminded me of a 
block of workmen’s dwellings. 
Square rooms, dirty wallpaper of 
nondescript color and pattern, hard- 
ly any furniture, papers scattered 
everywhere mixed with endless 
masses of cigarette-ends. Empty 


Design for a revolution 


files were lying about, but papers 
were everywhere. People came and 
went, shabbily dressed and with un- 
couth hair, all in a hurry—a picture 
recalling the incidents of a war or 
earthquake, but which were sub- 
sequently to become well known 
as typical of the everyday life of 
civil war. It was all such a con- 
trast to the peacefully-tidy Swiss 
town of Zurich. 

My former Russian tutor, Peter 
Egorovitch, a political emigre, had 
met me by appointment in a local 
cafe and brought me to this place. 
He wanted me to meet his “Com- 
rades,” so he left me in the re- 
ception room while he went off to 
fetch some of them. 

Apparently most of them were 
on some “important” errand, for 
people came and went without pay- 
ing the slightest attention to me. At 
length he ushered in Comrade Len- 
in and, while I occupied the one 
chair that the room boasted, they 
perched on the edge of the great 
square table. A colored print of 
Karl Marx, apparently cut from an 
old newspaper, hung crookedly on 
the wall opposite. Lenin was a 
square-built man under medium 
height, dressed in a shabby grey 
suit. He had on a dirty shirt, a 
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collar which was only half-buttoned, 
with a flowing tie fixed on some- 
how, half on his bare neck, half 
on the collar. His protruding cheek- 
bones and Mongolian skull formed 
a suitable frame to his piercing eyes 
lit by fanaticism. 

“IT hear you want to know my— 
or rather, our—plans. We make no 
secret of our plans,” he went on. 
“They are simple, and there is 
nothing to conceal. You want to 
know how we envisage the future— 
I say the future, because you know 
how gloomy the present is, and the 
Reaction which started in Russia 
will go on for some years.” Then 
he nervously added: “I don’t agree 
with my comrades; they do not 
want to study the present. To men- 
tion it to them is like treading on 
their pet corn. Reaction is our best 
ally. You seem to doubt,” he in- 
terrupted, as though reading my 
thoughts, “but if you want to know 
how I envisage the future, well 
and good, have it! We—and re- 
member this!—will take Russia un- 
awares, and, in a way unprece- 
dented in history, will turn it into 
a forcing ground for Socialism, and 
ultimately for Communism. We 
will ultimately succeed, and we will 
put fear and terror into the hearts 
of our enemies.” He smiled, as 
though satisfied with himself. 

“Fear and terror?” I asked. 

“Yes. They are our main weap- 


ons. Besides, under the influence of 
fear and terror applied on a grand 
scale the human organism loses its 
balance and its bearings, and be- 
comes the best clay which can be 
moulded into a monument of our 
future achievements. Fear, terror, 
jealousy, hunger, sex—all the primi- 
tive instincts of man, as you would 
call them—are our strong allies, and 
by using them in a systematic and 
organized manner the future will 
be ours. And when I say future, I 
mean it; a future in our lifetime.” 

As I listened it appeared to me 
to be undiluted cynicism, but his 
manner of speaking proved to me 
that it was Utopian lunacy, a re- 
ligion, which to his mind nothing 
could stop from coming true. Never- 
theless, I began to argue. I pointed 
out that the Russian masses, about 
90% illiterate, would never under- 
stand or accept the “High Princi- 
ples” of Socialism and Communism. 
How could he ever hope that the 
Russian illiterate masses would ac- 
cept these views? 

He grew slightly irritated and, 
with a twinkle of sarcastic irony in 
his eyes and without straining a 
muscle of his Mongolian features, 
he explained, “I don’t want them 
either to understand or accept; I 
will force them to follow the orders 
of myself and my Party. Do not 
think that the illiterate masses have 
no approaches to them; for all that 
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you in your bourgeois terminology 
call human instincts and prejudices, 
will bring grist to my mill. I will 
leave no stone unturned in that re- 
spect, believe me or not. See here,” 
he continued, “the Tsar rules over 
Russia with his three hundred noble- 
men; they enforce their will on the 
masses—so why should not I build 
up my own ‘nobility’ and succeed 
in enforcing my will on the masses? 
Especially as it is for the benefit 
of future humanity.” 

I felt irritated. “I don’t know 
about the benefit of future human- 
ity, as you choose to call it, but I 
do know this—the result will be 
50 or 60 million killed, not to speak 
of the material destruction which 
is bound to come. And may I say 
that the ultimate result will be that 
your heads will be chopped off, 
too. Remember the French revo- 
lution.” 

Lenin began to walk up and 
down nervously. “What are 50 or 
60 million people, as you say, if 
they are sacrificed for the benefit 
of future humanity? The price for 
such a future could be much higher 
than those millions of worthless 
wretches,” he said. “These gener- 
ations are worth nothing, they are 
only cannon fodder for the ex- 
periment—a practical experiment— 
which will bring humanity nearer 
to happiness. 

“I want new generations,” he 
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continued, “and I will mould them 
in my own way. They will become 
100% Communist, and Commun- 
ism will be for them a creed, a 
fervent belief, as well as an im- 
mediate program of practical issues 
during their lifetime.” 

“But you forget, Lenin, that in 
the so-called Holy Russia an over- 
whelming part of the population 
are peasants, and surely you don’t 
suppose that the peasant, with his 
strong instinct for private property 
—primitive, if you like—will ever 
embrace Communism and Social- 
ism.” 

“Oh, I do not fear,” he inter- 
rupted. “I know all that. I will 
promise them the land of the land- 
owners. I will give them all that— 
never fear, I shall give them enough 
rope to hang themselves. And, once 
firmly established in the seat of 
power, my next move will be. . . 
Wait and see,” he concluded. 

Then he continued, “All these 
are but minor tactical moves, essen- 
tial as they may appear to you. I 
know that the Bolshevik Party com- 
ing to power in Russia will later 
be swept away by Reaction. I hate 
the peasantry, that reactionary brute, 
but the more ruthless Reaction is, 
the better will it be for us, because 
it will open up the way to our re- 
turn to power!” 

I tried to show that all this was 
a dangerous Utopia, and suggested 
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that evolution might be a_ better 
method. 

“Dismiss that idea,” he inter- 
rupted, waving his hand. “Evolu- 
tion is the rosewater with which the 
bourgeoisie tries to soothe the 
masses. I agree that it is a danger- 
ous weapon against us, but not as 
dangerous as you hope. You, and 
especially your Liberal mother, of 
whom Peter Egorovitch told me so 
much—building schools, hospitals, 
cooperative socities for the peasantry 
—are, in fact, our greatest enemy, 
more dangerous than the dreaded 
Ohrana. Only Revolution with the 
help of the masses, whether they 
understand it or not, will help us 
to achieve the happiness of future 
humanity.” 

Regarding the technicalities of 
Revolution, I said that Tsarism had 
undoubtedly strengthened its grip 
in the Reaction and that the Duma 
was becoming a negligible quantity, 
and that even if Reaction assisted 
the cause of Extremism, it would 
be technically impossible to carry 
through a revolution. 

Here he exclaimed: “You see, 
Comrade . . . Oh, I apologize—Mr. 
Korostovetz—it is war that will give 
us our opportunity, and war will 
come between the imperialist coun- 
tries. It is bound to come, and 
then it will be our turn, and ‘Down 
with War, Up with Revolution,’ and 
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‘Proletarians of the World, Unite,’ 
will sweep the world.” 

When he saw my ironic smile he 
closed up like an oyster. 

“But don’t you see,” I objected, 
“that the imperialist and bourgeois 
countries, as you cal] them, are good 
competitors, bidding and competing 
for the same object, but with the 
price rising in obedience to the old 
law of supply and demand. At the 
crucial moment they compromise on 
a formula somewhat on the lines 
of ‘You go ahead and buy that, I 
will not interfere so long as you 
keep out of my way.’” 

Lenin flared up. “Oh, not that— 
that will never happen, they are too 
greedy to agree. It is either all or 
nothing. We will play up to their 
greed, to their grabbing instincts, 
to their ‘traditions’ and ‘prejudices,’ 
never fear. The instincts of man are 
the same everywhere. We will play 
up to them, and in the preliminary 
stages give them slogans that will 
make their mouths water. Our 
slogans and promises will hold them 
spellbound, so that their leaders will 
not dare speak against us lest they 
be stoned by the indignant masses. 
No doubt we will bring in respites 
—and what attractive respites!—but 
only in order to ‘reculer pour mieux 
sauter,” and he giggled at me. 

“I think you are all mad,” I re- 
marked as I took my leave. 











The Church in Germany at Bay 


By R. E. WOLFE 
Condensed from The Month 


On October 28, 1936, the leaders 
of the anti-Catholic Youth Move- 
ment in Germany to whom had 
been confided the task of eradicating 
the last traces of Catholic belief 
from Catholic youth, and thus of 
bringing about the downfall of the 
Church and its Jugendverbande, 
received a further insidious set of 
instructions. In this document is 
reiterated the following advice: “it 
would be well to strike at our op- 
ponent with his own weapons, the 
weapons that the Catholic Church 
has used for over 2,000 years. Our 
leaders must devote themselves to 
studying the methods employed by 
the Jesuits, so that, using tact and 
diplomacy and an understanding of 
psychology, they may supplant the 
ritual of the Catholic Church by 
patriotic songs, the Hitler heil, the 
carrying of banners, etc.” Herr Hit- 
ler has already boasted, “we shall 
take their children from them.” 
Here he proclaims some of his 
methods—a pagan ritual and a re- 
ligion of patriotism. He has others, 
as we shall see, more fearsome and 
corrupt. I found in Berlin that great 
store was placed on “rumors” as a 
means of ruling by terror. The pop- 
ulace never know what is coming 
next. There is no weapon that so 


Gloom gathered in travel 


paralyzes the spirit and disturbs the 
mind as a series of vague but threat- 
ening apprehensions of penalties to 
come. Catholic Germany to-day is 
sick with foreboding. 

Few of the ordinary visitors, nay, 
the common citizens, see the ma- 
chinery of terror behind it all. Yet 
the Zuchthauser, where men are 
confined to hard labor, the Gefang- 
nisse and the concentration camps 
are overflowing. The wooden bar- 
racks of Dachau, long ago disused 
because considered a fire trap, is 
now so packed with human beings 
that there is no room for more—and 
all have been officially notified that, 
if a fire breaks out, not one prisoner 
will get away alive. Orders have 
been given to shoot the prisoners 
rather than let them escape to make 
known the conditions under which 
they have had to live. 

In these places of detention there 
is neither justice nor mercy, no pro- 
tection for the innocent, no security 
against torture, physical occasion- 
ally, mental always, no privacy. Fif- 
ty or 60 times a day the tiny prison 
cells are visited by jailers who com- 
mand the inmates to give the “Heil 
Hitler” salute. One of my friends, 
now released, was told by a priest 
who had himself been confined, to 
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“keep your eyes constantly on the 
tiny bit of sky you see from your 
prison cell, otherwise the narrow 
space and blank walls will blind 
you.” To-day this man can barely 
see. He and others, some of them 
formerly in high Army command, 
men well on in their sixties, were 
forced in groups of 50 and 60 to 
crawl on their stomachs for an hour 
on end as a form of punishment 
or to race across splintered wooden 
floors so that their feet became blis- 
tered and bloody, or again to squat 
and jump about the prison court- 
yard for a half-hour so that they of- 
ten fainted from the exertion. One 
priest was so cruelly knocked about 
by his guards that he had to be 
carried to the doctor, a Protestant, 
who remarked, “Christ Himself, 
when He was scourged, could not 
have been as bruised as this man.” 

Yet, thanks to the fearless stand 
made by Cardinal Faulhaber, 
champion of the Jews as well as of 
the Christians, and his episcopal 
brethren; thanks, too, to the Evan- 
gelische Bund whose spokesman is 
the famous Dr. Niemoller, this hor- 
rible tyranny is meeting a rising 
tide of protest. I was especially 
struck by the popular outcry against 
the arrest and imprisonment of 
Father Rupert Mayer of Munich, 
a popular priest of that city and 
also a hero of the Great War. 
Nowhere has popular resentment 


at anticlerical injustice been more 
openly manifest. Every evening 
the Catholics of Munich hold a 
sort of service before his confes- 
sional in the church of St. Michael 
whence he passed to a prison 
cell. Prayers are offered for speedy 
release and day by day fresh bunches 
of flowers line the confessional as 
tributes of affection. Sometimes I 
have counted over 40 bouquets— 
some great masses of lilies or roses 
from an expensive florist, some tiny 
bunches of field flowers—deposited 
there, where the stole thrown over 
the confessional door reminds his 
people of their loss. 

It is with some reluctance that I 
add some further illustrations of the 
thoroughness with which the re- 
gime wars, not only against the 
teaching, but also against the morals 
of Christianity, seeking, like Herod, 
“the life of the child,” but that 
fiendish policy would not be fully 
exposed if these details were 
omitted. Everyone who has spent 
even a few days in Germany is fam- 
iliar with the magnificent camps 
erected throughout the land for Hit- 
ler Youth. But few can be aware 
of the inevitable corruption to which 
they give occasion. In the circum- 
stances, with the restraints of re- 
ligion wholly removed and nothing 
to replace them but hygienic rules, 
widespread immorality must result 
from these centers of enforced recre- 
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ation and gymnastics. Anyhow, 
maternity hospitals are receiving in 
growing numbers crowds of girl- 
mothers, some of them as young as 
13, who do not even know the 
fathers of their children. Again it 
has happened not infrequently that 
the children taken by the Youth 
Movement from non-Nazi families 
have been returned sterilized. The 
Nazis in their mad desire for what 
they imagine a pure race will run 
no risk of its being contaminated 
by Catholics and other inferior 
breeds! In the precincts of the Nazi 
camps the unhappy inmates are for- 
bidden to invoke the Trinity when 
making the sign of the Cross, or 
to bow their heads, if they are so ill 
advised as to greet one another with 
the traditional “Praised be Jesus 
Christ.” And for such as persist 
in the practice of Catholicism there 
is no political or social future. In 
persecution times in England and 
America, oaths renouncing Catholic 
beliefs were exacted from aspirants 
to office. The same unholy device 


is at work in Germany to-day. All 
who hope for political advancement 
are asked to forswear their spiritual 
obedience to the Holy See, to re- 
nounce Our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
to express their disbelief in the 
Resurrection. 

In the whole dismal picture there 
are but two gleams of consolation: 
first, that God in His own good 
time will come to the help of His 
Church and, secondly, that persecu- 
tion has already had a marked effect 
in increasing the zeal of Catholics 
and has caused a real rapprochement 
between Catholics and Evangelicals, 
both alike suffering a real martyr- 
dom for their faith in Christ and 
theif love of His Name. Our trust 
in Providence and our reading of 
history alike justify our expectation 
that when, or even before, those 
who are now playing such fantastic 
tricks before high heaven have gone 
to their account, a united and puri- 
fied Catholic Church may arise in 
Germany to repeat and transcend 
its own past glorious achievements. 


Mexican Children 

According to the latest figures, there are about 3,500,000 Mexican children of 
school age, the figure including primary and secondary education. At the present 
time not more than 1,500,000 are in school, the remaining 2,000,000 being refused 
entrance because there is no room for them. 

It is estimated that at least 280,000 teachers would be necessary to bring Mexi- 
can schools up to the level where most children would have an opportunity of 
being taught. At present, there are some 50,000. The expenses of salary alone, plus 
the cost of erecting sufficient buildings for the children, would reach more than the 


entire governmental budget for the year 1937. 
Randall Pond in The Vincentian (June °37). 











Spanish Children in Mexico 


Reds oganize an exodus 


Not so long ago, about 450 chil- 
dren arrived at the Mexican port of 
Veracruz. They had been sent from 
Spain, mostly from besieged Bil- 
bao, now fallen. At first, they were 
called, erroneously, “the Spanish 
orphans.” I say “erroneously” be- 
cause it soon turned out that many 
had both parents living, some had 
one, and others were not orphans 
of “socialists” at all. These last had 
been taken from “rightest” parents 
and sent to Mexico. Why? As pun- 
ishment, perhaps; as hostages, 
maybe. 

The children, ranging in age from 
about 6 to 18, were entertained at 
Veracruz, although the efforts of 
Franco-sympathizing Spaniards to 
do their bit in welcoming the war 
sufferers were met with rebuffs 
by government officials. Loaded 
onto a special train, the refugees 
came on to Mexico City, where 
once again receptions were held in 
their honor, the first of a series 
being headed by Mrs. Cardenas. 

After singing the Internationale 
and raising their clenched fists in 
the Communist salute, both things 
being done at the orders of teachers 
who accompanied them, the young 
Spaniards were sent on to the old 
city of Morelia. 


By RANDALL POND 
Condensed from The Vincentian 


Their first thanks for the wel- 
come given them in the inland city 
was to throw rocks at the local 
church, cry out “Death to the 
clergy.” and march through the city 
streets, fists clenched, singing the 
Internationale. 

What was the reaction of the 
Mexican people to the arrival of 
the Spanish children? First of all, 
it is to be expected that Mexicans 
would extend a hospitable welcome 
to almost anyone, especially if he 
happens to be suffering. That is a 
Catholic tradition and one that has 
not yet disappeared in Mexico. Af- 
ter this reaction had faded some- 
what, questions began to be asked. 

One writer wanted to know at 
what other time in history had a 
government at war deprived par- 
ents of their children, tearing them 
from loving arms, sending them to 
alien shores, even in the face of 
such disaster as is now sweeping 
Spain? 

Another reaction was: If the Mex- 
ican government can provide for 
450 Spanish orphans, or semi-or- 
phans, why can’t it do something 
about the thousands of children who 
roam Mexico City and other sections 
of the country, homeless, hungry, 
almost -naked, certainly unwashed? 
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To date, there has been no answer 
to this question. 

I hesitate to venture a guess as 
to the future of the Spanish chil- 
dren in Mexico. Mexican teachers 
are not known for their strict dis- 
cipline, at least not in these times. 
The unruly guests will not be tamed 
in Morelia. Many have already lost 
their faith; little will be done to re- 
new it in this country. The anti- 


munist education they are getting 
will mean the raising of a new 
devil’s blood in the heart of the 
republic. Unless the Almighty has 
other plans in view, the Spanish 
children have but jumped from the 
frying pan of civil war into the 
fire of Mexico’s ever-growing class 
struggle. They need, in addition to 
food, clothing, shelter and educa- 
tion, the sincere and heartfelt pray- 





fascist, anti-democratic, pro-Com- ers of every true Catholic. 











Goebbel’s Collapse 
It has been fairly well established that most of the German 
clergy condemned for immorality were plotted against by agents 
of the German Government. The Nazi Propaganda Minister 
wished to discredit the Catholic Church, and resorted to the 
century-old custom of accusing the clergy of wrong-doing. When 
the trials were in progress, Minister Goebbels stated that the 
investigation had disclosed a moral collapse such as had not been 
known in the history of human civilization. Let us look at the 
figures for a moment. There are 21,461 secular priests in Ger- 
many. Forty-nine of that number were involved in the charges 
and 21 were convicted. There are 4174 priests belonging to 
religious Orders. Nine were involved, and only one has been 
found guilty. Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
those convicted were really guilty, or even that all those involved 
were guilty, we would still have less than a quarter of one per 
cent of the clergy, or one priest in every 500, guilty. Should that 
be considered the greatest moral collapse that has ever been 
known in history? 





Ave Maria. 






































A Visit to the Carthusians 


Inside view of a monastery 


On a hot summer afternoon, after 
a long walk through Sussex lanes 
and across fields, I arrived at the 
Charterhouse of St. Hugh, situated 
fairly high on the rolling South 
Downs, not far from the south 
coast of England. 

A very old lay-brother led me 
silently to a large mansion joined 
to the monastery by a long cloister, 
and within the enclosure. The still- 
ness of the vast conventual build- 
ings seemed intensified by the peace 
of this lovely summer afternoon. 
After a brief visit to the great mon- 
astic church, I was shown to my 
room in the guests’ quarters by a 
younger lay-brother who chaffingly 
asked if I had come to “join up.” 
Here I was given a tiny lantern, a 
list of rules and a time-table. 

The Carthusian day of activity be- 
gins at midnight. The sonorous 
tolling of the bell from the great 
church begins a quarter of an hour 
before midnight, and there is bare- 
ly sufficient time to reach the gal- 
lery over the nave before matins is 
begun. The cloisters are nearly 
three-quarters of a mile in extent, 
and I was glad of the tiny lantern, 
though the Prior with great consid- 
eration was waiting to take me 


along for the Office. 


By BERT WATTS 
Condensed from The Cross 


I find some considerable difficulty 
in expressing all I felt in the gallery 
at the back of the dark nave. The 
monks have now all entered and 
stand white and motionless in their 
stalls. The darkness is broken only 
by the faint yellow light from the 
distant sanctuary lamp. The Fathers 
are beyond the Rood screen, unseen 
by me, the lay-brothers are below 
on either side of the nave. There is 
a slight movement as the Prior 
gives a sign for the opening of the 
Office, and through the deep silence 
of the night rises the pathetic ever- 
lasting “cry of the children of men 
to their Father in heaven”: 

“Deus in adjutorium meum in- 
tende,” and out of the deepness 
comes the slowly-intoned response: 
“Domine ad adjuvandum me fes- 
tina.” 

For nearly two hours the slow 
chant is maintained, unaccompan- 
ied by organ, and the whole dead 
monotony only relieved by light at 
the antiphons (the greater part of 
the Office is sung in the darkness) 
and the movement of adoration at 
each Gloria. The austere beauty of 
the Gregorian chant was empha- 
sized by lack of any accompaniment 
and by the Carthusian peculiarity 
of slowness like restrained weep- 
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ing. The Statutes describe the in- 
tention of this: “Since the business 
of a true monk is far more to weep 
than to sing, let us use our voices 
in such a way as to arouse in the 
soul that deep joy which comes 
from tears, rather than the emo- 
tions produced by a harmonious 
blending of notes. To this end we 
will, by God’s grace, suppress those 
methods of producing sensations, 
which, when not sinful, are always 
worthless.” 

Within the atmosphere of this al- 
most unearthly alternation of prayer 
and praise, time seems forgotten. 
The Office ended all too soon at 
two o'clock and the monks returned 
silently to their cells. I made my 
way back through the long dark 
cloisters and returned to bed, but 
not for long, for I was called at five 
o'clock to attend the private Mass 
of the Prior, celebrated in a tiny 
bare chapel off the cloisters. 

During the morning the Prior 
was most generous with his time 
in showing me over the whole of 
the monastery and in explaining 
much of the carefully arranged 
round of work, meditation and 
communal prayer. 

A cell lately vacated, was first 
visited. A cell is really a four-room- 
ed cottage with a little garden for 
work and recreation, quite separate 
from the rest of the monastery. 
Downstairs, upon entering from the 
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cloister, is a short corridor where 
the monk may walk for recreation 
when the weather does not permit 
access to the garden. The ground- 
floor apartment is divided into two 
by a wall pierced by an open arch- 
way. One part is a wood store where 
the monk converts logs into fire- 
wood for his tiny stove; the other 
part contains a lathe and carpenter’s 
bench with sufficient tools for sim- 
ple work in wood. At the top of 
the stairs before entering the cell 
proper is an uncolored and quite 
simple figure of Our Lady—a fit- 
ting approach, surely, to the shrine 
of silence, death, and eternity. Lans- 
pergius, a Carthusian prior of me- 
dieval days, introduced into his own 
monastery the custom of saying a 
“Hail Mary” before the statue of 
Our Lady each time the cell was 
about to be entered. The upper 
room where the monk passes most 
of the day in prayer and study is 
very plainly furnished, but the little 
library was good. There is a tiny 
oratory where the monk recites the 
Little Hours on ferial days and 
where the Office of Our Lady is 
said every day. 

In the great library of over 17,000 
volumes I noticed the works of the 
Abbé Migne whose magnificent con- 
tribution to Christian scholarship 
(his Patrologia Latinae running, I 
think, to 120 volumes alone) seems 
almost forgotten by the Catholics 
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of the present generation. 

In the tiny monastic cemetery 
the Prior spoke sadly of Spain and 
of his Carthusian brothers there, 
who were amongst the first to wit- 
ness the Faith by martyrdom. “If 
we were in Spain,” he said, looking 
over the quiet green plot, “this 
would not nearly suffice for the 
burying of our brothers.” 

The great church, where the 
night Offices are always sung in 
common, has an austere loveliness. 
The walls are of white cut stone, 
entirely undecorated; there are no 
statues except the rood figures, and 
there are no carpets even before the 
altars. All this severe dignity is in 
keeping with the unchanging spirit 
of the Carthusians. 

The simple and silent routine of 
the monastery was interrupted on 
my second day by the weekly walk 
taken by the Fathers by way of 
common recreation. During this 
walk of about ten miles into the 
country around the monastery the 
monks are free to talk about any 
subject. 

To summarize all the impressions 
gathered in this week so remote 
from the world would indeed be 
difficult. One great thing was how- 
ever solved for me—the answer to 
the modern critic of the religious 
life. I know there are several ob- 
jections to the utility of the Car- 
thusian life in particular, and indeed 
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I often find it difficult to answer 
the non-Catholic critic of monasti- 
cism in general. Such complete ab- 
sorption in the things of God as is 
involved in the contemplative life, 
it is said, could be understood in the 
ages of Faith, when, out of a so- 
ciety almost wholly Christian, re- 
ligious vocations were profuse. In 
the vast monastic family of those 
days, contemplatives had their 
chosen place in the front rank; but 
today things are changed, and con- 
templation seems but another word 
for selfishness. It is the day of the 
“active apostolate.” 

That it is the day of the active 
apostolate is quite true. In the pres- 
ent fight for the preservation of the 
Faith there is room for every man, 
and he who holds aloof is but a 
deserter. The confusion arises, how- 
ever, through a misunderstanding 
of the essential nature of activity. 
Does it consist in bustle and noise, 
in feverish movement to start and 
keep going all sorts of propaganda? 
Many, judging by outward appear- 
ances, seem to think it does; but the 
Saints have said otherwise. The 
marvelous force of activity increases 
in a being in proportion with the 
perfection and simplicity of its na- 
ture; so that it increases by leaps 
and bounds as we pass from animal 
to man, from man to angel, and 
from angel to God Himself. 
Grounding his argument on that of 








Aristotle, St. Thomas Aquinas thus 
shows the greater excellence of the 
contemplative over the active life, 
both in its origin and in its object, 
“If we let our faith reply, the answer 
is even more decisive. For God Him- 
self is the unchangeable and eternal 
contemplative; but is He not at the 
same time ‘pure activity’ as well, 
always acting ‘ad intra’—within 
Himself—even supposing creation 
not to have taken place?” 

Day after day passes and no 
change comes for the son of St. 
Bruno who watches for the Day- 
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spring alone, “a sparrow on the 
house-top.” “Today is followed by 
tomorrow, the precise fellow of to- 
day, and the variations in his life 
afforded by the change of season, 
the Church’s calendar, or cloistral 
rule, recur so regularly that he is 
absorbed in the one cold passion- 
less stream of unchanging monastic 
routine which carries him on to that 
great harbor by which all the days 
of his journeyings shall at length be 
swallowed up—that day bright with 
the Everlasting Light where there 


shall be no more time.” 





Minute Investigation 


Once St. Philip Neri was with the Pope when it was announced to 











him that in the neighborhood of Rome a certain nun was creating a 
furore by her spiritual gifts and miracles. The Pope gave Philip the 
task of probing the reports. Without losing a moment’s time Philip left 
the presence, mounted a mule and defied bad weather and a horrible road 
to reach the convent. The abbess promptly related the whole story of the 
nun’s great gifts. The nun in question was summoned. Without giving 
her a greeting Philip asked her to remove his mud-stained boot. The 
pure, holy nun withdrew startled and voiced her indignation with strong 
language against the procedure. Philip quietly took up his things and 
without saying a word hurried back to Rome and was admitted to the 
apartment of the Pope, who was surprised to see him so soon, especially 
since the Catholic Church demands rigorous proofs for every alleged 
miracle. Philip summed up his opinion of the nun with these few words, 
“She is not a saint, nor does she perform miracles, for she lacks the prin- 
ciple requisite of holiness, which is humility.” 

Goethe. 

















The priest who made miners at home on homesteads 


| have just returned from a walk 
through the homesteads. A visiting 
couple from the city went out with 
me. We started from our Catholic 
Church located here on Highway 
89, about 18 miles northwest of Des 
Moines, in the little village of 
Granger (316 population). The 
nearest homestead is only four 
blocks from the church. 

As we went, I tried to tell my 
visitors about the conditions in the 
mining camps where 41 of the 50 
homesteaders lived in former days. 

The men of the mining families 
have about 150 working days in a 
year, mainly winter work, with in- 
comes ranging from $300 to $1,200; 
averaging a little over $600 annu- 
ally. The idle days and the miser- 
able housing conditions create so- 
cial problems for all, but especially 
for the large families of Italians and 
Croatians. The camps offered no 
religious facilities and very limited 
educational opportunities. 

But here we are, at the first home- 
stead: about four acres of good pro- 
ductive Iowa land, a five-room mod- 
ern house, a barn and chicken coop. 
Giuseppe, his wife and three chil- 
dren have planted about an acre of 
corn and an acre of alfalfa. The 
family cow is pasturing along the 


Granger Homesteads 






By L. G. LIGUTTI 
Condensed from The Missionary 


fence, the calf bellows at the barn 
door (he knows me personally); 
the chickens scratch away in their 
enclosure. 

The family had two pigs last 
winter but they are salted away 
now. The boy is hoeing the corn, 
his dad is taking care of the fruit 
trees; one of the girls is picking 
strawberries; the mother is attend- 
ing to the flowers; the other girl is 
helping at a neighbor’s where some- 
one is sick, 

We walked through the south 
section of the project: 25 acres and 
seven homes; a gracefully curved 
road with a traffic circle at the end. 

All told on the project there are 
33 five-room houses, 12 of six rooms 
and five of four rooms. Various 
nationalities are represented among 
the homesteaders. There are 18 
Italian, 11 Croatian families, the rest 
mixed. There are 33 Catholic fam- 
ilies on the project. 

The son of one of the home- 
steaders is raising Angora rabbits. 
A loan from our Credit Union en- 
abled him to get started. In a year 
he has more than trebled the value 
of his original investment, and our 
school is buying most of the wool 
to spin and to weave into cioth. 

Primo, with eight boys and two 


The Apostolic Mission House, Washington, D. C. Oct., 1937. 
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girls, has a nice plot of wheat and 
rye. He intends to process it him- 
self and he’ll have enough flour for 
miles of spaghetti. His little frail 
wife has canned quarts and quarts 
of beans, peas and strawberries. He 
has vines growing, a big asparagus 
bed, and various kinds of berries. 
He says: “I can raise all we need to 
eat; and my grocery bills, they are 
nothing now to what they used to 
be!” Out in the garden the boys are 
cultivating, spading, hoeing, pulling 
weeds, or just resting in the shade. 
These boys used to hang around the 
streets, 

A little farther on, the visitors 
commented on one of the home- 
steads: “My! but that garden looks 
good!” says the gentleman. The 
homesteader is a bricklayer, a young 
Italo-American. He works in the 
summer, so he has an elderly man, 
who can work but little in the mine, 
do the garden work for his room, 
board, and tobacco. The old fellow 
is pleased with the arrangement. 

But why such a prosperous look- 
ing garden? Fertilizer is the an- 
swer. The homesteader did some 
brick and cement work for a farmer 
last fall and in return he got sev- 
eral loads of good manure. “Ora, 
labora and use fertilizer” is our 
gardening motto. 

We happened to be near a six- 
room house in which lives a real 
problem family, that had formerly 
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been quite shiftless in their mining 
camp four-room shack. I succeeded 
in getting the family approved by 
sheer stubborn persistence. We vis- 
ited the home. The little kiddies 
(four of the eight) are still some- 
what unkempt, but the rooms are 
clean, and though they contain noth- 
ing expensive in the way of furni- 
ture, the home looks better than it 
did two years ago. There are nice 
curtains in the front room, the 
kitchen is clean, the basement is in 
good order. We had to go from 
top to bottom; full basement, furn- 
ace, hot-water heater, electricity, 
bath room and running water in 
the kitchen. 

They had never had these things 
before, and they had never had 
the prospect of owning a home and 
a plot of ground. Proprietorship 
gives ambition. You should have 
heard the happy chatter of the wo- 
men and girls while we men walked 
through the garden to see this big 
head of cabbage and that big to- 
mato, and the bermudas for the 
lunches when they go back into the 
mine. 

We stopped here and there to get 
different views of the 50 homes on 
the 224 acres. What a panorama! 
And what possibilities for the 
future! 

Next we visited the West 50 acres 
where ten of the houses are located. 
The former owner lives now on a 
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30 acre tract of his own. (The 
80 acres virtually had belonged to 
an insurance company. He had not 
paid interest or taxes for two years.) 
Now we have 11 owners where 
there would have been one more 
farm tenant. The project is no gift 
on the part of the Government, for 
the average cost of $3,500 per home- 
stead is paid over a 30-year period 
at 3 per cent interest, the monthly 
payment being approximately $15. 

Further along, I recognized Ivan 
leading a cow to the barn. He is 
a young man with a wife and two 
children. He claimed to be a com- 
munist and he really did raise an 
awful rumpus whenever there was 
a strike. Strange to say, ownership 
of a contented cow does change 
a Marxist into a capitalistically 
minded individual. 

At last we came to our Assump- 
tion School. This is a most im- 
portant epilogue because it is really 
a preface to the future. Here our 


guests visited the Arts and Crafts 
and Farm Shop Departments of the 
school. 

In our school we seek to prepare 
the pupils for a home on the land. 
The boys’ shop is equipped with 
modern machinery, but the boys are 
made to work with the kind of tools 
they will have in their homes; re- 
pair work and simple construction 
are the specific points emphasized. 
It is our aim to prepare the girls 
for home life on the land. Women 
have been so constituted by God 
that they lose much unless home life 
is their ideal. Too many homes are 
unhappy because wives have never 
been trained in the proper ideals 
and in the practical fulfilment of 
those ideals. 

The Catholic Rural Life Move- 
ment in the United States, the 
Agrarian Distributist Groups, must 
have proving grounds. We are try- 
ing our best in a very limited way 
to begin. 





° 


Humble Start 


He (the pedestrian shopkeeper) could learn, moreover, that magic 
of speech has been bestowed without respect of persons. Byron and 
Shelley might have been aristocrats, George Herbert a priestly patrician, 
but Shakespeare was a Warwickshire yeoman, Burns a Scotch peasant, 
Alexander Pope the son of a linen-draper, Keats of a livery stableman. Ben 
Jonson complained that his friend and rival, Shakespeare, had small 
Latin and Less Greek, but Jonson himself started life as a London brick- 
layer. The little shopkeeper, in short, had no reason for supposing that 
his poets lived on Olympian heights above his approach. 

John Drinkwater in The Sower, (Oct.-Dec., 1937). 





Spirits in the Philippines 


By JAIME NERI, S. J. 
Condensed from Jesuit Missions 


I the minds of the pagan Bukid- 
nons of the Philippine Islands, un- 
touched by Christian religion, there 
exists a dread of preternatural influ- 
ence. They believe in the existence 
of spirits in every part of physical 
nature. The sun, the moon, rivers, 
caves, huge boulders and soft flow- 
ing fountains, all cast a spell upon 
their lives. The J5alite, a tropical 
banyan tree, whose aerial roots grip 
the trunk of another tree like the 
tentacles of an ocean octopus and 
feeds upon its sap until finally the 
victim yields its existence to this 
giant parasite of the forest, this and 
other wonders fill the natives’ imag- 
ination with awe and fear. Every 
inexplicable happening, every prod- 
igy of nature which their unso- 
phisticated intellects cannot fathom, 
they attribute to the influence of 
indwelling spirits. 

Sickness of any kind these Bukid- 
nons impute to the displeasure of 
diwata, or spirits. The priest de- 
termines the particular spirits to be 
appeased and the kind of sacrifice 
to be offered through the medium 
of his bala, or oracle, which is either 
a stone or a flat basket with strings 
attached. The swinging of the or- 
acle, upon mention of a place lately 
visited by the sick man, reveals to 


A cure for any ailment 


the priest the abode of the offended 
deity. 

At dawn the principal men of the 
village slaughter the victims, usu- 
ally several chickens or a pig, and, 
with the blood, the men sprinkle 
the abode of the spirit. Meanwhile, 
the priest prepares a table in the 
house of the sick man and lays 
on it the different offerings: the vic- 
tim, some betelnuts, buyo leaves, 
tobacco, some coins, copper rings. 
The sick man is placed beside the 
sacrificial table. Silence is observed 
and the main door kept open. The 
priest commences the ceremonies of 
the pamuhat proper with a mourn- 
ful chant. He invites the spirits of 
the sun, of the moon, of the rivers, 
the forest, the spirits of the house- 
top, of the ladder, in particular the 
offended spirit. He then implores 
them to accept the sacrifice. Com- 
plete silence follows, out of rever- 
ence to the spirits who are partak- 
ing of the offerings. 

After a while the priest pours 
out water on one corner of the 
room, beseeching the spirits, now at 
table, to wash away the sickness 
from the man. Then accompanied 
by the important men of the vil- 
lage the priest goes downstairs, and 
while the men are thrusting their 
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naked swords into the cage where 
special sacrifice is placed, he begs 
the attendants of the spirits to take 
their share. 

Then all return to the house and 
the priest offers the farewell pray- 
ers. He implores the different spirits 
to cure the sick man, and with great 
earnestness he begs them to forbid 
the other spirits to inflict any injury 
on them and their absent relatives. 

When the spirits have departed, 
the priest, together with his party, 
sits at table and eats the substantial 
part of the sacrifice. Meanwhile, he 
assures the sick man’s family that 
the spirits are now propitiated, and 
that the disease will eventually de- 
part. 

If the sick man gets worse, his 
family and relations offer up a 
greater feast. For seven successive 
days the gifts of three chickens are 
offered in preparation for the pamu- 
hat proper which takes place on the 
last day. The offerings are placed 
on seven chairs of the same height. 

A still greater feast is offered if 
the sick man’s condition is consid- 
ered serious. The same ceremonies 
are observed as in the tagolambong, 
but in this feast the preparations 
last for nine days and, on the ninth 
day, nine pigs are offered on chairs 


of different height set side by side. 

These spirit worshippers are at 
great pains to procure the proper 
kind of sacrifice. If the offering 
demanded is a pair of white chick- 
ens, the interested party travels from 
one village to another just to get 
the white chickens required and 
even pays double the price of chick- 
ens of the same size but of differ- 
ent colors. 

This belief in spirits is not con- 
fined to the pagan Bukidnons. Even 
people in the towns along the coast 
and in outlying mountain villages, 
though Christians for many gener- 
ations, still have some notion and 
dread of the power of the spirits. 

This primitive belief is one of the 
numerous obstacles and often the 
hardest obstacle which blocks mis- 
sionary endeavors in mission lands. 
The strength of this barrier is pro- 
portional to the influence of the 
cult of Satan among people who 
have sat in the shadow of darkness 
for ages. The belief of the pagan 
Bukidnons, a peace-loving people 
who inhabit the central plateau of 
Mindanao, though lacking in the 
horrible orgies and human sacrifices 
of other pagan cults, nevertheless 
offers resistance to the advance of 


the Gospel. 





A man is in general better pleased when he has a good dinner upon his table 


than when his wife talks Greek. 


Dr. Johnson. 





Sorrow Built a House 


BY KATHERINE BURTON 
Excerpts from the book 


Nathaniel Hawthorne's youngest 
daughter, Rose, was four years old 
when her father took her to Rome, 
where he walked about thinking of 
a book he would write and name 
“The Marble Faun.” She occasion- 
ally played in the Vatican gar- 
dens where once she bumped into 
Pope Pius 1X, got his blessing, her 
mother’s reprimand. Rose married 
young, saw her son die, her husband 
make it necessary for her to leave 
him. After her conversion she 


founded a home for cancer patients 
(in the early part of this century 


incurable cancer patients were dis- 
missed from hospitals, sent home 
where relatives usually found them 
too loathsome to bandage). Rose 
died in 1926 in June in her 75th 
year of life. These are two excerpts 
from a charming biography publish- 
ed a few days ago. The first shows 
how she wrote, the second how she 
acted. 

I have been indolent, self-indulg- 
ent, cowardly, for many years. I 
have labored with my hands and 
mind and affections for those I lov- 
ed; but for a long time it was rather 
against my will and with a longing 
for lazy delights or for intellectual 
pleasures. Since then I have had 
less of rest and pastime and I have 


A daughter of Hawthorne 


not desired them. I have tasted of 
energy and love of my neighbor and 
of the elixir of self respect, and so 
I can no longer love and praise the 
merry hours of my life as I love 
and praise the hours in which we 
remember God. 

I don’t believe there was anyone 
who loved fancy work, the reading 
of novels, painting, the theatres, 
chatting socially with friends about 
jolly matters more heartily than I 
have done. I remember that on the 
day when I realized there would be 
no time for me to paint in oils 
or water colors again, if I attended 
faithfully to the work heaven 
seemed to be giving me to perform, 
it was as if a sword entered my 
bosom and I said, “Oh, God, I can- 
not make that one sacrifice for 
You.” But all the same I knew I 
should make it. 

Effort would not deserve its high 
repute if it were not a transmuting 
of weakness into the activity of 
force, the evolution of semi-nothing- 
ness, that is some degree of evil, 
into life and honor. Effort is the 
precursor of courage; it is the de- 
termination to be courageous, to 
throw off the half death of hesita- 
tion in our choice between virtue 
and any sort of self indulgence. 
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Good—very good people, fulfil 
their transient social duties, make 
their houses look charming, em- 
broider linen dainties for their 
tables, varnish the truth and suc- 
ceed in keeping themselves and their 
friends well and happy, until God 
sends sickness, shipwreck, fire. 
Meanwhile while we embroider, 
paint, dance, there is an old story 
being told near us all. It is scorn- 
fully mumbled by an ugly witch in 
a dark cavern of daily truth. 
Whether or not the witch should 
be called human nature, or stupid 
economics, or sin, she is evidently 
unspiritual; and her story, of which 
the gayest of us must have heard, 
is about crime and famine and for- 


gotten souls, 
Forgive me for grappling with 


questions that are undoubtedly 
beyond any handling of mine. For 
if a woman desires a hearing for 
her thoughts at all, I think she may 
as well speak of the dearest interest 
a woman has in this world. Now 
I hope I shall never cease to be- 
lieve that, as it was in the time 
of the three Marys, the chief in- 
terest of woman is to follow Christ, 
and the lead the children to Him. 

Conscience, which is born om- 
niscient, knows almost too much 
and tells us that dreadful thing, 
the unvarnished truth, even though 
we bewildez ourselves with little 
pastimes so that we may not hear 


the chilling voice of unswerving 
courage. 

No matter how selfish we are, 
let us learn the art of generous 
activity. It is ever so much more 
absorbing than china painting or a 
boat race. But it takes more than 
four years to graduate from its 
schools. Yet remember this: “What 
is hardest to do, is sweetest to see 
done.” 


The woman leaned against the 
door frame. “I am so tired,” she 
said. 

“Do come in then and sit down 
for a moment and have a cup of 
tea,” suggested Sister Alphonsa (née 
Rose Hawthorne). But the woman 
stood by the door and made no 
move to come farther in. She shook 
her head sadly. 

“They won’t—no one will let 
me come near them any more. I 
have grown used to keeping my dis- 
tance. You can perhaps see that I 
am cancerous; in fact, I am one of 
the cancerous poor that I am told 
you are helping, and it was sug- 
gested I come to you. I hated to 
come,” she added impulsively, tak- 
ing a step or two into the room, 
as though not noticing she was do- 
ing it. “I suppose I was proud, but 
I waited until I saw how obnoxious 
I was to everyone about me.” 

Sister Alphonsa’s eyes were full 
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of tears. This was not the usual 
type of patient who came to them, 
this well-bred, quiet-spoken woman. 
Sister Alphonsa was wishing wildly 
that they weren’t so very poor, 
otherwise she could have rented a 
room somewhere near at hand for 
her, and taken care of her in that 
way. She was counting up the 
scarcity of ways and the smallness 
of means, when suddenly their vis- 
itor spoke again. 

“IT know that of course you can’t 
take me. I did not know you were 
so very poor too. You are crowded 
here now. You can’t take me, can 
you?” The eyes turned on the two 
women so eagerly hoping for the 
answer she did not really expect 
to hear. 

Sister Alphonsa hesitated. “Well, 
our beds are all filled.” 

The women turned to the door 
again. “Then there is nothing left 
for me but suicide.” 

Sister Alphonsa rose hastily and 
ran over to her to put her arms 
around their visitor. “Oh, then you 
are not a Catholic, are you? If you 
were, you could not say such a 
thing.” 

“No, I am not. 
to come in here?” 

“Oh, no, no, that wouldn’t matter 
at all. It is just that we are so 
crowded here.” 

The woman began to cry. “They 
are going to turn me out of my 


Do I have to be 
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room. All the house is so afraid 
of me that they move away if I 
come near them. I had some money 
saved but it is gone now, all but 
a tiny sum. And I thought that 
you would help me at the very 
last. I have been counting on it 
and waiting for it.” 

“Sit down here for a moment, 
will you please, until I come back?” 
asked Sister Alphonsa, and she beck- 
oned Sister Rose into the other 
room. Once in the kitchen with the 
door closed, she said distractedly, 
“We can’t let her go. I know I 
promised, but how can I keep it 
now?” She looked at Sister Rose’s 
face and added, “And you won't 
let her go nor will I. It was just for 
such people that we came into this 
work, anyway.” 

So they went back to tell the poor 
woman that she might stay with 
them. Her face lighted up. “Thank 
God,” she said. 

“Now we must manage a bed 
for you,” said Sister Rose. 

But their caller shook her head. 
“Oh, not yet. I can manage for 
myself for a few weeks more. It 
was only that I wanted to have a 
place to die in where there was 
kindness around me. As soon as my 
money is all used up, I'll come 
back. Thank you for your great 
kindness.” They both knew she 
ought to stay for the cancer was 
far advanced, but in the face of 
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such courage, they could say noth- 
ing. So she went away. 

During the next days they 
thought of her often, standing there 
so proudly, so unwilling to be a 
burden until she could come to 
them honestly and with nothing 
of her own to keep her. But they 
were sure they would never see 
her again, and they kept her faith- 
fully in their prayers. 

But three weeks later, at twi- 
light, she came back. She was in 
a terrible condition now, bent with 
pain, and haggard. They put her 
in the cot they had set up for her, 
back of screens for privacy. Her 
condition was such that Sister Al- 
phonsa felt she must handle it her- 
self. First they found they would 
have to cut her clothing from her. 
She tried her best to help take it 
off, and Sister Alphonsa patiently 
gave her pride every chance until 
at last the woman saw she was not 
a help but a hindrance. 

Even that first case in the Hos- 
pital had not been so dreadful as 
this one, and when at last the pa- 
tient was in a satisfactory state of 
cleanliness, both nurse and patient 
were thoroughly exhausted. As Sis- 
ter Alphonsa bent over the cot, the 
woman looked up at her. “I am 
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comfortable for the first time in a 
year,” she whispered. “Thank you.” 
And she fell asleep. 

The doctor who came in the 
morning said she would hardly live 
another day, the cancer was so deep 
and so close to the heart. He prom- 
ised to come back later to see her. 
In the morning the patient told 
Sister Rose that she wanted some- 
thing done for her. She would like 
her Bible brought from the little 
hand trunk she had brought with 
her. She was by religion a Bap- 
tist and, at the urging of Sister 
Alphonsa, she agreed to see her 
minister and gave his name and 
that of the church. When he came 
the next day she was already in her 
coffin, and he did the best he could 
for her: prayed beside her. “I think 
I have seen her in my church,” he 
said, “but I am not absolutely sure.” 

They found her Bible well worn 
and marked; especially the Psalms 
were much underscored. She had 
whispered to Sister Alphonsa just 
before she died that there was 
money in the trunk to bury her, and 
this had been thought mere raving 
on her part, but they found a little 
roll of bills tucked in the flap of the 
trunk, and with this they paid for 
her funeral. 


The parts and signs of goodness are many. If a man be gracious and courteous 
to strangers, it shows he is a citizen of the world, and that his heart is no island cut 
off from other lands, but a continent that joins to them. 


Francis Bacon. 





St. Patrick’s Purgatory 


By WILLIAM J. LALLOU 
Condensed from Emmanual 


You will hardly believe that there 
is a place of pilgrimage known as 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory, at Lough 
Derg, in County Donegal, Ireland. 
Tradition tells us that St. Patrick, 
when passing from Ballyshannon to 
Donaghmore, retired to a rocky 
island, situated in Lough Derg, 
where he entered a dark cave, im- 
ploring God to give him there a 
glimpse of the fires of Purgatory. 
When this favor was vouchsafed 
him, St. Patrick directed that the 
place should continue one of retreat, 
where persons might do penance 
and so escape the sufferings of Pur- 
gatory. The same tradition tells us 
that since then, Lough Derg has 
remained a place of penitential pil- 
grimage. Up to the year 1780, the 
pilgrims, in imitation of St. Pat- 
rick, kept a 24 hour vigil in the 
purgatorial cave. Since that date, 
when the cave was closed, a vigil 
in a church on the island has been 
substituted but the fasting and pray- 
er remain without mitigation. 
Lough Derg is in a_ wild 
mountain district, concealed from 
the outer world by an almost un- 
broken ridge. The lake is a sheet 
of water, six miles in length and 
four in width and there are 46 
islands on it. The smallest, just 


You can take it with you 


one acre in area, is the site of 
St. Patrick’s Basilica, where the 
nightlong vigil is kept and the 
public exercises of devotion are 
held; the small church of St. Mary, 
where the priest pilgrims say Mass; 
two hostels, one for men, and one 
for women; the homes of the sec- 
ular priests of the diocese of 
Clogher, who are in charge of the 
place; and three cottages, where 
some of the pilgrims are housed. 
The traditional site of the original 
cave, where St. Patrick did his 
penance, is now marked by a 
mound, surmounted by the bell 
tower, which calls the pilgrims to 
the various exercises. 

The Pilgrimage of Lough Derg 
combines fasting and prayer with 
vigil and suffering. There is a fast 
of three full days, broken only once 
each day by black tea and dry 
bread. This fast begins at mid- 
night before going to the island 
and continues till midnight of the 
day on which one leaves, so that, 
as they say, you take your fast 
in with you and take it out with 
you. The prayers are recited after 
a prescribed fashion as one makes 
the rounds of the basilica and of the 
various rocky “beds,” which are the 
sites of the cells of the early follow- 
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ers of St. Patrick. The 24 hour 
vigil is observed from the night of 
the first day till that of the second, 
the time between ten o'clock in the 
evening until six in the morning be- 
ing spent in prayer in the church. 
As a matter of fact, one does not 
go to bed from the morning of the 
first day until the evening of the 
second. The suffering, in addition 
to the fast and the vigil, of which 
the latter seemed to me the more 
difficult, involves going all the time 
barefoot; feet and knees become 
very sore and bruised before the 
third day is reached. 

Arriving at the lakeside, the pil- 
grim enters the rowboat to go across 
to the penitential isle, which is to 
be his home for 50 hours. The 
Pilgrimage occupies three full days, 
but the preliminary fast and the 
subsequent one are accomplished 
outside of the island. On arrival, 
one immediately starts the “Sta- 
tions,” of which three are to be 
done before nine o’clock that even- 
ing. A Station consists of a visit 
to the Blessed Sacrament in the 
basilica, prayers at the foot of St. 
Patrick’s Cross, again before St. 
Bridget’s Cross, where there is also 
a threefold renunciation of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, next 
four circuits of the basilica, while 
reciting seven decades of the Ros- 
ary. Then begins the circuits of 
the rocky “beds,” of which there are 


six, called for St. Bridget, St. Bren- 
dan, St. Catherine, St. Columba, St. 
Dabheoc, and St. Molassie. Paters 
and Aves are recited after the pre- 
scribed order as one climbs about 
over the rough stones in his bare 
feet. Prayers are then recited as 
the pilgrim stands in the water at 
the edge of the lake. The Station 
concludes with additional prayers at 
St. Patrick’s Cross and another visit 
to the basilica. Three such Stations 
are performed on the first day, in ad- 
dition to which there is a sermon, 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and the Way of the Cross. 
The first night the pilgrim keeps 
vigil in the church, where prayers 
corresponding to four more Stations 
are recited in common. At six the 
following morning, the priest pil- 
grims don shoes and say Mass. 
There is also a public Mass and ser- 
mon for the lay pilgrims. Dur- 
ing the morning of the second day 
every one goes to Confession. On 
this day one’s chief penance is that 
of keeping awake after the all- 
night vigil. On the second night, 
at 9:30, the pilgrims retire to rest, 
occupying cubicles of monastic 
simplicity in one of the hostels. 
The bell for rising rings at six on 
the third morning and after Mass 
two more Stations are performed, 
and then the pilgrim is free to 
leave the island but he must keep 
his fast, disregarding his hunger, 
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until the following midnight. 
Lough Derg is a unique experi- 
ence and one comes away from it 
better in health of body and soul. 
It is an unforgetable experience to 
have been one of those hundreds 
of pilgrims, who, with bare feet and 


uncovered heads, move about the 
basilica or over the rocks, beads in 
hand, reciting the prayers, at once 
the most familiar and the dearest, 
and all united by community of 
purpose in fast and vigil, in prayer 
and penance. 





Music In The Bible 


Knowing the effect of music upon the emotions, it is but 
natural that we should find, interwoven like a golden thread 
through all the Bible, its associations with religion. Early in 
Genesis we find the first mention of musical instruments is that 
Jubal “was the father of all as handle the harp (Kinnor) and 
organ (Ugab).” 


The harp we know was a stringed instrument, probably 
some form of lyre, with which the Jewish people were familiar. 
It was the most prominent stringed instrument which occurred 
in the richest collection of sacred poetry the world has ever 
known, the Psalms; it was played upon by Luban the Syrian, 
and by David the Shepherd Boy. Job mentions that “his harp 
was turned into mourning,” and the captive Hebrews hung theirs 
on the willow trees by the waters of Babylon. 


If the harp has Christian associations surely the instrument 
sacred to the Jews is the trumpet. 


The trumpet is the instrument most frequently referred to 
as used by divine command. By its use under the command of 
Joshua the walls of Jericho fell. Gideon with his combination of 
trumpets and lamps put the Midianites to flight, and Saul and 
other of Israel’s warriors used it against their enemies. Not only 
in warfare but in times of rejoicing and thanksgiving, of prayer 
and festival, its use is constantly spoken of. 


The Shophar, the simple ram’s horn, is the oldest wind in- 
strument in present use in the world. Since the time of Moses it 
has been used continuously and is today sounded in the Syna- 
gogue at New Year’s and the Feast of the Atonement. 


Frederick T. Short in Light, Oct., 1937. 














Sailors Need Dominoes 


Life in a Seamans’ Mission 


By AEDAN MONAHAN, M.S5SS.T. 


Condensed from The Preservation of the Faith 


The first Englishman that came 
to see us here at Pensacola, 
Florida, was an apprentice boy from 
Cardiff, Wales. He belonged to the 
Apostleship of the Sea, that fine 
Catholic organization that is doing 
so much for seamen. He had just 
come from the parish church where 
the pastor had signed his member- 
ship book. He is in the habit of 
stopping off at the missions and 
churches in cities where his vessel 
stops. Gets his book signed and 
sends it home to his mother every 
once in a while so that she will 
know he has been a good boy. We 
thought that very nice, indeed. He 
went fishing with some of the boys 
down by the waterfront. Took in 
all the sights, the decent ones, and 
even went out into the country with 
us to the Sister’s mission. He did 
not have to be reminded to go to 
Mass or Communion. 

It was interesting to talk with 
him. He was only 17 years old and 
had already been around the world. 
We learned that Basra is the hottest 
place on the face of the earth. And 
the citizens carry guns right out 
in the open and look rather sharp 
when passing strangers. 

And how we have been tutored 
on the policy of the Empire. There 


isn’t any doubt about it now, Eng- 
land is the greatest nation on the 
earth. The chap could rant on for 
hours about that. It could have been 
delightful if it hadn’t been so 
chauvinistic. Talk with that fellow 
for an hour and you could hear 
the band play Pomp and Circum- 
stance. His shipmates were nice 
too. There were 13 Catholics in the 
crew. 

We became acquainted very well 
with two of the others. One, the 
cabin boy, was from Cardiff too. 
Another Welshman, with the dis- 
tinct peculiarity of having a Portu- 
guese father. There you have some- 
thing. Son of a Welsh mother and 
a father from Portugal, speaking 
with a delightful English accent. 
He was 15 years old. On his first 
voyage as cabin boy, he has hopes 
of becoming a steward. 

It was from him that we learned 
all about Cardiff. How the people 
are always singing. That the Welsh 
language is very difficult to learn, 
having much actual tongue-twisting 
connected with it. That is now fast 
dying out and may soon be no 
more. And there are plenty of good 
Catholics in Wales, his own town 
having ten churches. But there are 
lots of other churches too. There 
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is even a Mohammedan mosque in 
Cardiff. 

The third sailor was of a different 
type. Seems he was a fireman on 
the vessel. His sobriquet being 
“English Charlie”, despite the fact 
that he was a Maltese and spoke 
very little English. He didn’t speak 
Italian, nor Spanish either, so we 
were in an awful fix to entertain 
him. His language was a mixture 
of English, Arabic and something 
else. I do not know what name it 
goes under. But he was a Catholic 
and could appreciate our good will 
when we gave him a Miraculous 
Medal. He wore it immediately, on 
the outside of his shirt. He stayed 
with us too short a time. He had 
to go to Glasgow, with a load of 
scrap iron. It seems the Empire 
has a vast program on. What is 
scrap iron used for? Do you know? 
“From war and pestilence, deliver 
us, O Lord.” 

Now we have come across a 
worker. It has been our desire for 
a good while to meet a member of 
the Young Communist League. Ask 
and you shall receive. We didn’t 
even ask for him. He came to us 
looking for a place to sleep. He was 
waiting for an Italian liner to come 
in so that he could work at his 
fireman’s job. His papers were in 
good order. He was a seaman. We 
. took him in. There was no mistak- 
ing the hammer and sickle on the 
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badge he wore on his cap. There 
was no mistaking his leaning when 
he talked with us. For him there 
was no mistaking the pile of Catho- 
lic Workers laying on the table in 
the reading room. So he told us 
that there was no God because Earl 
Browder had conclusively proved 
that He did not exist. That the idea 
of a living God and a hereafter was 
a grand dream and the Scriptures 
merely a traditional mythology. He 
had learned his Communist cate- 
chism well. It made us feel rather 
sick. Imagine how he will feel after 
it is over and he finds out that he 
was all wrong. He believed in some- 
thing supernatural, but the after life 
was all the bunk. This from a boy 
who was raised a Catholic too. It 
is happening here without a doubt. 
What he could not see he refused to 
believe. The uplifting of the worker 
was what he knew the most about. 
To accomplish this, get rid of relig- 
ion, priests, nuns, bishops, cardinals, 
the Holy Writings, faith, charity. 
Throw out the old order of things. 
Away with presidents, governors, 
everybody. Then when that is ac- 
complished the worker will have his 
day. This is all very sad. 

We have been overrun with 
fishermen lately. Simultaneously 
they have gone completely sober on 
us and decided that it is much better 
to be that way. There have been 
men at the house from morning 
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till night. Good, clean, sober men. 
Men reading, playing cards, talking, 
listening to the radio. The Catho- 
lics have been going to Church 
without being reminded. The others 
have been asking questions. Some 
have asked to be instructed in the 
faith, and are being sincere about 
it. They have been helping the 
house to keep them, by going out 
and getting donations of food for 
the kitchen. For the past month 
there has been an average of 25 
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cooks have been able to feed them 
three times a day and with neg- 
ligible expense. We have been pre- 
sented with a new radio for the 
men and they appreciate it muchly. 
There has been only one cloud on 
the horizon. That was when a 
rather notorious fellow came to 
town, walked through the house, 
got a meal and then stole the best 
set of dominoes we have ever had. 
They were here for a year. The 
men advised the magician to leave 


the district. He has. But we need 
some new dominoes. 


men a day coming for meals. By 
some remarkable sleight-of-hand the 











Dredicti 


It is probable, short of catastrophe, that there will be a State 
visit paid to the United States by some reigning monarch of 
England. He (or She) will make a triumphal tour, and the re- 
liance we confidently place in America to come to our support 
against wicked men will be enormously increased. As it is, Eng- 
lish propaganda already does almost what it likes with Ameri- 
can opinion, and a Royal progress of this kind would make our 
effect as permanent as such things ever are. Manifestly this 
would be to the advantage of England. Therefore, it should be 
done, and will be unless some unexpected accident intervenes. No 
one can have seen the late enthusiasm in America for the 
Coronation without feeling what was towards; no one can hear 
the denunciations of Mussolini without getting the same impres- 
sion. And if we have trouble with Ireland, the American Press 
will denounce Ireland. Now the Irish tension has become so 
a it is all plain sailing for our effort. 


Hilaire Belloc in G. K.’s Weekly, (10 June, 1937). 























College Religion 


By REVEREND MAURICE S. SHEEHY 


Cross-section of school 


Condensed from Journal of Religious Instruction 


For 15 years I have taught Re- 
ligion to college students. No doubt 
during those years I have wasted 
many opportunities. However, it 
has been my purpose never to leave 
a class room without learning some- 
thing new about human nature and 
religion’s power to solve its prob- 
lems. Sometimes I suspect that I 
may have learned more from a class- 
room discussion than did my stu- 
dents. 

The thoughts of youth are always 
deep, deep thoughts, but I am con- 
vinced that they are deeper today 


than at any time since I have been 
teaching. There is a somewhat 


subtle and admirable hypocrisy 
about young people of our day. 
They do not wish to appear better 
than they are. Social conventions 
do not approve of public exhibitions 
of piety, decency, and prayer, so 
- these qualities too often appear on 
the surface only when they are chal- 
lenged. Rather I should say that 
one must go beneath the surface to 
discover them. 

With this thought in mind I 
asked the students of two college 
religion classes to examine a bit into 
the secret recesses of their own heart 
to discover what faith really means 
to them. One who looks into the 


heart of a truly Catholic boy or girl 
will generally find so much truth 
and goodness and decency there that 
no literary artist could describe ade- 
quately such beauty. With the as- 
surance that the papers would be 
kept anonymous, it was possible for 
me to get a more intimate exposure 
of “What the Faith Means to Me.” 

One senior wrote, “During my 
life I have met many fine, clean, 
noble boys and girls, not of the 
Catholic faith. Sometimes this fact 
disturbs me. Why are they, too, not 
privileged to enjoy the consolations 
that are mine? Then I found out 
that faith was so tremendous a gift 
that no man could merit it. Or as 
Our Lord put it: ‘No man can come 
to me unless it be given him by 
My father.’ The fact that God in 
His infinite goodness gives many 
blessings to those who have not yet 
the gift of faith no longer disturbs 
me.” 

In protest against the question, 
“What Faith means to me?” an- 
other senior stated, “You ask us to 
subtract faith from ourselves and 
consider it calmly and coldly as if 
under a microscope. That simply 
cannot be done. Faith rests first in 
the intellect and then in the heart, 
and we cannot take our hearts out 
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for scientific exploration. However, 
I know that intellectually I would be 
wandering in a world of symbols to 
which faith is the only key were I 
not a Catholic. I would be stag- 
gered by such questions as, “Who 
am I?, And why?, And what lies 
beyond the grave?’ While others 
grope blindly, I walk surely. And 
maybe that makes up for the fact 
that I hate fish and that I shudder 
when Ash Wednesday comes 
around,” 

Somewhat unusual has been the 
life of a girl who wrote the follow- 
ing, “In my early years there were 
many sources of light and friend- 
ship in my life. Faith was my 
guiding star. It still shines when 
other stars have been dimmed by 
death—my mother, my father, my 
most intimate friend. It would be a 
dark, dreary world difficult to live 
in at all—without faith.” 

Possibly the author of the follow- 
ing lines, a junior in college, is 
motivated by political prejudices, 
but here is her comment on “What 
faith means to me!” 

“Social security! I am for it for 
others, but as for myself, I want 
spiritual security more than any- 
thing else. Spiritual security means 
that we can look death in the face 
without flinching. I have a lot of 
things to live for. Faith gives me 
something to die for.” 

And another realist stated in more 


concrete terms: “If I did not have 
faith, I could not stand letting the 
dentist torture me each week. As it 
is, I open my mouth and think, 
‘What a break for the souls in Pur- 
gatory for whom I offer this drill- 
ing!’ I hope they still have dentists 
when I get to Purgatory.” 

In the alleged conflict of science 
and religion, science in recent years 
has assumed a more friendly atti- 
tude. The challenge still disturbs 
the author of the following lines, 
“Science in the past has insisted 
upon the survival of the fittest as 
a law of human progress, because 
science ignores the message of the 
heart. Science insists upon the ac- 
ceptance of laws which may ap- 
pear relentless and cruel, but which 
are awe-provoking when interpreted 
as the will of the Divine Law- 
Giver. If we can see back of the 
fixed laws of science the benevo- 
lence of a personal God who is 
more interested in us than in laws, 
science has no terrors.” 

It is normal that a young woman 
about to graduate from college 
should think seriously of marriage. 
Faith has something to say here, 
and I quote from two students who 
say that faith colors their attitudes 
toward marriage. One writes, “I 
am engaged to be married next sum- 
mer. Once upon a time I was 
frightened at the thought of mar- 
riage. I would still be frightened 
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were it not for the fact that my 
faith tells me God will not desert 
me when I need Him so much. 
Because marriage requires a great 
deal of courage in our day, it is 
consoling to think that Christ still 
likes to go to weddings.” 

And another: “My faith teaches 
me of the permanent character of 
matrimony. That is a consolation, 
because I have observed that in 
divorce and other modern immor- 
alities the woman always pays.” 

Some college students, of course, 
lose the faith. One reason is that 


unless we live as we think, we are 
apt to think as we live. Other col- 
lege students lose the faith because 
they quit doing business with God 
—and then He quits doing business 
with them. 

But these unhappy cases are the 
exception rather than the rule, and 
those who during the days of their 
youth have found in religion the 
consolation of God are most apt in 
old age to be loyal to the God of 
Consolations. Unfortunately, the 
pathway of purity and religion does 
not lead to publicity and fame. 





Self -Trumpeting 


“I,” said Benedict of Clusa, disputing the bishops of Aquitaine, “I 
am the nephew of the abbot of Clusa. He led me about through many 
places in Lombardy and France for the sake of grammar. My learning 
stood him at 2000 sol. which he paid to my masters. For nine years I 
stood at Grammar, and now am become a scholasticus. We were nine 
scholastici who learned grammar, and I indeed am thoroughly learned. 
I have two large houses filled with books, and at this moment I have 
not read them all, but I meditate upon them daily. There is not in the 
whole earth a book that I have not. After I have left the schools, there 
will be no one under heaven so learned as I. I shall be abbot of Clusa 
after the death of my uncle. I am already chosen by all and but for the 
malice of some evil monks who care for nothing but hypocrisy and rus- 
ticity, I should have been consecrated abbot long ago. I am the prior of 
Clusa, and I know well how to make discourse, and how to write. In 
Aquitaine there is no learning, they are rustics all, and if any one in 
Aquitaine has learnt any grammar, he straightway thinks himself Virgil. 
In France is learning, but not much. But in Lombardy, where I mostly 
studied, is the fountain of learning.” 


Modest speech before a council in 1028 A. D. Taken from Helen Waddell, The 
- Wandering Scholars, (Houghton, Mifflin Co.). 





Science and religion at peace 


A little more than 30 years ago 
the death rate among children in 
the large cities of the world was 
appalling. About one in five of 
all the children born died before 
they completed one year, and an- 
other one out of five died before 
the completion of their fifth year, 
leaving only three out of five of all 
the children born to be brought 
up. Between 5 and 20, many per- 
sons died from various contagious 
diseases, especially _ tuberculosis. 
Many of these diseases were to yield 
their secret cause to Pasteur and a 


group of medical scientists who had 
been stimulated by Pasteur’s work. 
As a result of the new health con- 
servation programme thus made 


possible, the death rate among 
young folks, children and adoles- 
cents, dropped so conspicuously 
that now only one in 20 dies be- 
fore the age of one and another 
one in 20 before the age of five. 
We are bringing up 18/20 of those 
born. What is called pasteuriza- 
tion, the prevention of microbic 
growths in food, especially milk, 
accounts for most of this. 

As for tuberculosis, the death rate 
from it is less than one-third of 
what it was at the beginning of the 


Pasteur 


By JAMES J. WALSH 
Condensed from The New Review 


2oth century. Other diseases are 
yielding their secrets in the same 
way. 

Pasteur’s was typically a scientific 
mind. His intuition, that is, the 
spontaneous recognition of truth 
that came to him in the face of 
scientific problems, was marvelous 
in its prophetic accuracy; and yet 
even these theories, so ingenious and 
at the same time so thoroughgoing, 
were surpassed by his wonderful 
faculty for evolving methods to 
demonstrate his theories. His work 
has changed the whole aspect of 
biology and medicine, especially the 
branches of it that are occupied with 
the prevention and treatment of dis- 
ease. 

His was the sort of mind that 
is sometimes proclaimed in the 
modern world to be surely sceptical 
in religion. It is so much the 
questioner that it cannot accept on 
faith the many propositions and 
ways of looking at things that re- 
ligious believers must accept. And 
yet, so far from this being the case 
with Pasteur, he was a devout be- 
liever and did not hesitate to ex- 
press his beliefs under the most 
public circumstances. When after 
his election to the French Academy 
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as one of the Forty Immortals, he 
delivered, as is the custom, his 
panegyric of his predecessor, Littré, 
he stated his own beliefs with sim- 
plicity and directness. They were 
not at all those which Littré had 
had almost until his death, so that 
the constrast between the views of 
the two men was very striking. But 
Pasteur paid his tribute to the great 
French lexicographer and writer on 
the history of science, and at the 
same time expressed his own views 
with regard to the mystery of life 
and the meaning of it, as men can 
see it in their brief days of pil- 
grimage through this puzzling 
world. 

Littré and Pasteur had been on 
terms of the closest intimacy in spite 
of their radical differences of re- 
ligious opinion. Littré had been a 
model of the human virtues. Suffer- 
ing had touched him deeply and 
found him ever ready with com- 
passionate response. His fellow men 
had been the subject of his deepest 
thoughts, though his relationship to 
them appealed to him only because 
of the bonds of human brotherhood. 

In spite of his long life in scholar- 
ship and research, Littré lived to 
be a man of over 80. He retained 
his faculties in every way until 
the end. During the last year of 
his life, he turned his attention to 
the study of Christianity once more, 
and as a result he became a con- 


November 


vert to the Church and received the 
Last Sacraments. 

If there were any real incom- 
patibility between faith and _ sci- 
ence, surely it would be exhibited 
among men who are thus devoted to 
science and who are capable of mak- 
ing the original discoveries that 
these men make. An old parish 
priest who had known Pasteur when 
he was a younger man and who had 
seen his progress in science with 
some trepidation, for under the in- 
fluence of the old tradition he 
thought that science might disturb 
his faith, once bluntly put to him 
the question whether his science 
disturbed his faith, and Pasteur re- 
plied: “The more I know and the 
more I learn of science, the deeper 
is my faith. If I knew all there was 
to know, I should have the faith of 
a Breton peasant; and if I knew 
all that I would like to know, I 
would surely have the faith of a 
Breton peasant woman.” 

Pasteur was not alone among his 
contemporaries of the second half of 
the roth century in his thoroughgo- 
ing combination of faith and sci- 
ence. One of his very great con- 
temporaries, Lord Lister, who revo- 
lutionized surgery, as Pasteur had 
revolutionized medicine, was an- 
other firm believer in all the truths 
of religion, though a deep thinker 
of scientific bent who by his de- 
velopment of antiseptic surgery 
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saved the lives of an immense num- 
ber of patients who had to be oper- 
ated on. But he also saved an 
immense amount of suffering by his 
elaboration of principles from which 
aseptic surgery developed. Lord 
Lister attributed all his success in 
surgery to the fact that he was a 
devouted disciple of Pasteur and 
had applied to surgery the bacteri- 
ological principles adopted and 
adapted from his great French 
master, Pasteur. 

There was nothing that Pasteur 
touched that he did not adorn with 
his penetrating intelligence. The 
very first scientific work that the 
young chemist gave himself to, in- 
volving research into molecular dis- 
symmetry, was original in a very 
striking degree. Dissymmetry exists 
in many parts of the human body. 
For instance, the hands are dissym- 
metric. They may not be super- 
posed one on the other, but they 
may be superposed on the mirrored 
image of each other. The image of 
the right hand as seen in the mirror 
is the left hand. 

Pasteur’s discovery in dissym- 
metry made a profound sensation. 
The French Academy of Sciences at 
once delegated Biot to investigate 
Pasteur’s work. He found that it 
was exactly as the young scientist 
had declared. Pasteur told year’s 
afterwards of Biot’s emotion when 


the facts were visibly demonstrated 
to him. Greatly moved, the distin- 
guished old man took the young man 
in his arms and trembling said: 
“My dear child, I’ve loved science 
so well that this makes my heart 
beat faster.” 

Dr. Christian Herter, whose un- 
timely death deprived the last gen- 
eration of a very distinguished sci- 
entist here in New York, in an ad- 
dress to medical graduates on the 
value of Pasteur’s life, said to them: 
“Let us keep living in our mem- 
ories the inspiring words which 
Pasteur spoke on the 7oth anniver- 
sary of his birthday: “Young men, 
young men, devote yourselves to 
those sure and powerful methods 
of which we as yet know only the 
first secrets. I say to all of you, 
whatever may be your career, never 
permit yourselves to be overcome 
by degrading and unfruitful scepti- 
cism. Neither permit the hours of 
sadness which come upon a nation 
to discourage you. Live in the ser- 
ene peace of your laboratories and 
your libraries. First ask yourselves: 
What have I done to pay for my 
education? Then as you advance 
in life: What have I done for my 
country?, so that some day that 
supreme happiness may come to 
you, the consciousness of having 
contributed in some manner to the 
progress and welfare of humanity!’ ” 
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In the U. S. today there are over 
6,000 public libraries, with a tre- 
mendous total circulation. Just last 
year one of the libraries in a typical 
midwestern city circulated 149,000 
books, the majority of the volumes 
being popular fiction. Sadly enough 
Catholic books represented the 
smallest percentage circulation of 
any group. 

One in every six persons in this 
country is a Catholic. This num- 
ber of united persons can wield a 
powerful influence for good, but 
if one were to judge from local 
conditions the case of the appreci- 
ation of Catholic literature would 
be a deplorable one. 

Catholic people are sometimes re- 
luctant in reading Catholic authors, 
probably feeling that they will en- 
counter the sugar-water story, with 
an attempt to moralize on every pos- 
sible occasion. True, many books are 
in this category, but recently a more 
virile force has been felt in our lit- 
erature. 

A few examples should prove to 
the open minded that Catholic 
writers have come nearer than any 
other group to upholding ideals of 
culture set down by St. Augustine. 

G. K. Chesterton has written 
some very readable stories of Father 
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Brown, Detective, supposed to be 
among the best of mystery stories. 
A beginner could enjoy these and 
yet come back some years later 
and recognize a deep significance 
that had passed unnoticed on the 
first reading. This author is among 
the most prolific, and many of his 
works are quite high in merit. A 
mature reader should enjoy his 
Saint Thomas or his Everlasting 
Man, opinions differing as to which 
is Chesterton’s greater. 

Owen Francis Dudley has a group 
of Masterful Monk stories to his 
credit. These are very interesting 
and will hold anyone’s attention and 
at the same time give a great deal 
of Catholic doctrine to the reader. 

Helen White has written several 
scholarly volumes, 4 Watch in the 
Night and Not Built With Hands, 
the latter giving a picture of the 
Church in the 11th century when 
it seemed that civilization would 
surely fall. Lucille Borden’s books 
can be enjoyed by a beginner. Mon- 
ica Selwyn-Tait, Hugh Benson, Ays- 
cough, Mauriac, and Theodore May- 
nard should be among our ac- 
quaintances. 

A new biography, Damien the 
Leper, by John Farrow, is recom- 
mended by the Catholic Book Club, 
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Book of the Month Club, and the 
Religious Book Club, and said by 
many to be one of the finest of 
recent biographies. Michael Muller’s 
study of St. Francis de Sales is quite 
appropriate for moderns, showing 
as it does how well chosen is this 
saint as the patron of the Catholic 
Press. A non-Catholic, Rene Fulop- 
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A representative collection of 
these books can be obtained in many 
libraries; and in those places where 
it is impossible to find these or 
similar works, the Catholic can per- 
form a fine service for his fellow 
citizens, including the non-Catho- 
lics, by asking for some of these 
at the desk. Any public library 








will stock a book if there is a de- 
mand for it, and this demand must 
be created by our people. They 
need only ask. 


Miller fathered the timely theme, 
Leo XIII and Our Time, which 
shows the struggle of this Pontiff 
against liberalism and free thought. 
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The capitalist press is almost automatically always against unionism 
and organized labor. If it supports labor, its support is of most judicious 
variety. An examination of newspaper activities during the past few 
years reveals a new strike-breaking technique fostered by our capitalist 
press. 

The first step is to term the strike leaders as “alien, subversive, com- 
munistic, and un-American.” Then the newspapers run figures on the 
cost of the strike, the loss of wages, and otherwise frighten the business 
community. Then, suddenly, a “law and order” committee appears on the 
scene. Public officials who have long tolerated commercial vice rackets 
suddenly make stirring speeches about the preservation of law and order. 
Vigilante groups, the fore-runners of Fascism, are formed and receive wide 
press publicly. Editorials stir public officials to mass police and troops 
at the scene of strike operations, all of which is simply great copy for 
the capitalist press and good business for the capitalist employer. The 
stage having been set, the press then gives a great amount of space to the 
“back-to-work” movement, as well as editorializing on the “right-to-work.” 
No mention is made of the justice of the strike. And of course nothing 
is said of the possible duty to strike. 

And it is this capitalist press which most Catholics in America sup- 


port. It is a venal, vicious, amoral press. 
Christian Front. 
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The Diocese of Antigonish, 
which is the center and heart of the 
Catholic Social Action prepared by 
the Extension Department of Saint 
Francis Xavier University, is com- 
posed of the Island of Cape Breton 
and three large counties on the 
mainland of Nova Scotia. The Is- 
land of Cape Breton is full of coal 
mines, and they bring iron ore to 
Sydney from Newfoundland and 
make steel out of it with the coal. 
The miners and the steel workers 
are chiefly Scotch and Irish, along 
with a great many of the poorer 
class of European immigrants. They 
live to the limit when the steel orders 
are big and they sometimes starve 
when they are not. 

The rough coasts are dotted with 
fishing villages where they catch 
cod, haddock and lobsters. There 
are miners, too, on the mainland, 
and fishermen and even more farm- 
ers. And there is the town of An- 
tigonish itself, with a fine hospital, 
two convents and Saint Francis Xa- 
vier University. This is the univer- 
sity that, not content with teaching 
the favored minority who could 
alone afford to come to its class- 
rooms, has sent out its best men in 
what Doctor Gustav Beck of the 
Carnegie Foundation says is “the 
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They used their heads 


boldest amd most constructive at- 
tempt to conquer the depression 
that is going on anywhere in the 
world—the most amazing example 
of Adult Education ever under- 
taken anywhere.” 

Even before the depression the 
economic conditions of the territory 
had become pretty desperate and 
were getting worse. Everybody 
seemed to blame the government, 
chiefly the one at Ottawa. The fish- 
ermen saw the demand for fish sink 
at one time to 1/3 of what it had 
been, and they grew desperate and 
helpless in the hands of the great 
fish companies who actually bought 
for two cents what they sold for 20. 
In the mines they talked about Com- 
munism and they went on strike. 
And their children talked about jobs 
and went to Boston. At Antigonish 
they wondered what they could do 
about it. The promises of each 
government ended in committees 
and in pompous reports and the 
fishermen still starved and grew 
hopeless. 

Doctor Coady of St. Francis Xav- 
ier University began in 1930 to 
speak to groups of farmers, or min- 
ers, and of fishermen. He talked 
plain facts; he reviewed their 
troubles. He asked them who they 
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thought was going to do anything 
if they did not do it themselves. 
These were things they could do; 
the ways were there; they had only 
to learn how to use them. 

He did not mince words. He 
shook his fist a bit. He said they 
could not be shot for trying. He 
said that a man with a closed 
mind is dead from the ears up. He 
said that when we leave grammar 
school or high school we knew little 
more than how to read and write. 
And once out of school we never 
read anything but the sporting page 
and Pop Eye. He said this was not 
a question of cultural education. 
He told the miners he was not try- 
ing to improve their grammar, this 
was more important than grammar. 
This was vital to their livelihood, to 
their jobs to the very food on their 
tables, and the education he had to 
give them was in the form of cold 
facts that any red-blooded man 
could see and appreciate. They 
would get nowhere grumbling 
about the government, or about the 
capitalists. They had brains and 
they could use them. All they 
needed was the facts. Then, armed 
with knowledge, they could not be 
brow-beaten by politicians, nor 
robbed by selfish interests. They 
would know what they wanted, and 
they would know how to get it. 
They would earn for themselves 
their just share in the profits of the 


nation’s business, and then they 
would see to it that no small group 
of men could ever again take the 
markets of a nation into their own 
hands and manipulate them to their 
own profit and the immense harm 
of the masses. 

Among the first of the co-oper- 
ative ventures were the so-called 
buying clubs among the farmers. 
First they tried buying fertilizer. 
They bought it in car-load lots di- 
rect from Ontario. They got it at 
nearly half the price. They became 
enthusiastic, but their studies told 
them that effort would be made to 
break up the buying club by price 
cutting. They stuck to the buying 
clubs despite tempting offers. And 
to prove the wisdom of this, in the 
past three years organized rural 
groups pooled orders for 15,000 tons 
of fertilizer on which they saved 
$75,000. Each year they charter a 
ship that brings flour and feed to 
them from Lake Superior, with a 
saving on each ship load of about 
$8,000. 

The people in the cities went in 
for buying things together too. They 
started out in most cases with a 
small group buying staple supplies 
like potatoes, meat or coal. They 
ended by founding a co-operative 
store. In this they were encouraged 
by the phenomenal success of 28 
miners in the town of Sydney 
Mines. These men in the year 1907 
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opened a co-operative store with an 
initial capital of $343. By 1929, this 
group, whose membership increased 
enormously, owned and operated a 
large parent store at Sydney Mines, 
four branch stores in other towns, 
a milk pasteurizing plant and a 
bakery. In that year they had an 
business turnover of $1,730,000. 

There are already 25 more of 
these stores and a large number of 
buying clubs, which will eventually 
become stores with a membership 
of 18,300, which last year did a bus- 
iness of $2,500,000. 

There are also many successful 
ventures in co-operative production 
and marketing. Many of the little 
fishing villages, which not so long 
ago were struggling for a bare liv- 
ing have found they could pool their 
catch and sell direct to Boston. They 
could charter a ship and send lob- 
sters direct to the great co-operatives 
in England. The most spectacular 
work along these lines has been 
done in connection with the lowly 
lobster. In one year the little vil- 
lage of Havre Boucher the opera- 
tions of a co-operative factory and 
selling agency paid to the fisher- 
men two cents more per pound than 
their unorganized brothers and in 
addition, gave to its 70 members a 
surplus of $10,800. 

Another field that is being in- 
vaded by the organized group in 


Nova Scotia is the field of money 
and finance. In January, 1933, two 


* little baby credit unions were estab- 


lished in Cape Breton. At the end 
of last year there were go credit 
unions in Nova Scotia, with a mem- 
bership of % million dollars and 
assets of nearly $300,00. There are 
individual credit unions now with 
over $30,000 in share capital and 
deposits. The movement is grow- 
ing so rapidly that it is almost 
certain that it will blanket the whole 
of eastern Canada and Newfeund- 
land within the next two years. 

In conclusion, then, there are 
three weapons by which the people 
may regain their economic freedom: 
co-operative ownership of business, 
the vote, and public opinion. All 
three of these are dependent for 
their success on one thing: educa- 
tion. Not the cultural type of edu- 
cation, not the type that can be ac- 
quired in a few brief years of 
childhood schooling, but that which 
is obtained by the average adult 
in the study of his own problems. 
In a word the only thing that will 
save democracy is that the people 
be taught to use the brains God 
gave them. This is the dream of 
the men at Antigonish, that the 
tremendous power unleased by in- 
creased thought will restore to the 
hands of the people the throttle of 


their own destiny. 





Francis Thompson’s Town 


Villagers remember their poet 


| said to myself, “I will go on a 
pilgrimage to the Capuchin Mona- 
stery at Pantasaph in search of 
memories of Francis Thompson.” 
When I dropped off the bus at 
the Monastery gates, I began to feel 
rather diffident about trying to trace 
the poet. Forty years is a long 
time, I reflected, and it is 40 years 
since Thompson walked these roads. 
Four Franciscans in their brown 
habits passed down the road in 
boisterous conversation, two of them 
sucking contentedly at pipes. A 
nun stood by the little repository 
near the Convent wall. I thought 
of speaking to her, but her mind 
seemed to be fixed on her rosary. 
The excessive quietness of the place 
stunned me. Half-heartedly, I 
walked up and down outside the 
Monastery gates and then took a few 
indecisive paces up the gravelled 
drive. My heart quailed again. I 
turned back, hurried down the road, 
and went into the “Fielding Arms.” 
Three old men were in the bar, 
carrying on a heated but entirely 
amicable conversation in Welsh. 
One of them turned to me and said, 
“Tt is a nice day.” 
“It is,” I agreed, and then seiz- 
ing my opportunity, “Do you re- 
member a Mr. Thompson who lived 
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here about 40 years ago?” 

All three looked up at the ceil- 
ing, down at the floor, out of the 
window—in fact, anywhere but at 
me—while they thought it over. 
Then each man slowly shook his 
head. 

“Mr. Thompson—Mr. Thomp- 
son,” said one. “No, sir, I don’t 
remember a Mr. Thompson.” 

“He was a poet,” I said en- 
couragingly. “A great poet.” 

“Was he, indeed? No, I do not 
remember him.” 

I was downcast. But then, I 
thought, 40 years is a long time, and 
Thompson would be a colorless man 
to casual villagers. After all... . 

Just as I got to this point, the 
door opened and another old man 
came in. One of the trio nudged 
me. “Here is your man,” he whis- 
pered. “If he does not remember 
Thompson, nobody will.” 

Then, breaking off abruptly, he 
turned to the newcomer and said 
something in Welsh. Instantly, the 
man’s face lit up. He looked at 
me eagerly. 

“Mr. Thompson,” he almost 
shouted. “Certainly I remember Mr. 
Thompson. A poet, a writer, was he 
not? Well, yes! Tell me,” he con- 
tinued, leaning over to me confi- 
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dentially. “Did Mr. Thompson 
marry Maggie Bryan?” 

I nearly dropped by glass in ex- 
citement. Maggie Bryan was the 
village girl for whom Thompson 
had an unformed unspoken fancy. 
She was the subject of his poetic 
sequence A Narrow Vessel. 

“No,” I replied. “Mr. Thompson 
returned to London and died there 
in 1907.” 

“Is he dead then? Poor man, 
poor man! Ah! What am I talking 
about—Maggie is dead, too. Col- 
lapsed one Sunday morning 20 
years ago on her way home from 
Mass. Look you here, sir, I re- 
member Mr. Thompson. I remem- 
ber seeing him sitting by the side 
of the road, writing away. A quiet 
little man, with never a word for 
anybody. Came in here now and 
again with Michael Bryan, Maggie’s 
father. Liked a glass of beer, Mr. 
Thompson. Have you been over to 
Pickpocket Hall? That is where 
he and Mr. Feilding went one 
night looking for a ghost.” 

“That’s right,” I thought, “that’s 
perfectly right,” and I recalled part 
of a letter written by the Hon. 
Everard Feilding to Wilfrid Mey- 
nell after the poet’s death. 

“Do you know what the ghost 
was, sir?” It was the voice of my in- 
formant, cutting across my thoughts. 

“No.” 

“It was rabbits. They had driven 
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their burrows under the Hall, and 
made such a row that people 
thought the place was haunted. Are 
you going to the Monastery? Then 
ask for Brother David, the gardener. 
He is the only one left now that 
knew Mr. Thompson, and when 
you have seen him, go and see 
Miss Jones who keeps the Post 
Office in the village. She is Brothe: 
David’s_ sister, and knew Mr 
Thompson when he lodged at the 
Post Office before going to Creccas 
Cottage. Are you a solicitor, sir?” 

“No,” I replied. “I’m just in- 
terested in Mr. Thompson. I think 
I will go up to the Monastery now. 
Good day to you all, and thank 
you.” 

The first person I met within 
the Monastery was a pleasant young 
Franciscan tending a grave in the 
little churchyard. 

“Brother David? Why, certainly! 
I’ve just left him in the garden 
over there. I'll take you to him.” 

Brother David was in the hot- 
house when we arrived. 

“Brother,” said my guide, “this 
gentleman would like a little special 
information about Francis Thomp- 
son.” 

Brother David is a fine sturdy- 
looking old man, with a long 
tawny-white beard, and a keen eye 
for all his years. 

“Francis Thompson?” he re- 
peated. “Oh, yes, I knew Francis 
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when he was here. I was gardener 
even then, you know. Look, I'll 
show you how he walked.” 

Hu nching up his shoulders, 
Brother David stuck his hands in 
the pockets of his habit, and with 
bowed head and serious face began 
to walk up and down with slow 
and heavy steps. 

“I have seen him walking about 
like this for hours on end in the 
garden here. I would be down on 
my knees tending the flowers, and 
he would be within a few inches 
of me, but he would never see me. 
On he would go—up and down, 
up and down, up and down. Noth- 
ing to look at, you know. A quiet 
man. But Father Anselm put it 
all into a little book. Brother Se- 
bastian has it at the book-shop. Per- 
haps you would like to see it and 
to have a word with Brother Se- 
bastian.” 

I thanked them both, and made 
my way to the book-shop. 

“Pamphlet by Father Anselm on 
Thompson?” he exclaimed. “No, I 
haven’t a copy. They must have all 
been distributed years ago. But I 
have a good selection of books in 
here, including hialf-a-dozen on 
Francis.” 

I spent the next half-hour pour- 
ing over the book shelves. Then I 
crossed the churchyard, climbed 
over the low wall, and made my 
way up the hill to the Post Office. 
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Miss Jones remembered Thomp- 
son well. 

“He was a little man—no, not 
little really, he was of fair stature 
—but—so—so, . . .” 

“Vague,” I volunteered. 

“Yes, vague. So vague that you 
would not give him a second glance. 
He was not what you would call 
a great man. Well, not in appear- 
ance, I mean. Poor dear soul! I 
remember him though I was only a 
girl at the time. Used to go to 
the Monastery a lot. Yes, he 
lodged here—my aunt kept the Post 
Office in those days—and later he 
lived at Creccas Cottage up the hill 
there. They say that he is famous 
now, and that his poetry is known 
all over the world, but to tell you 
the truth, I could never understand 
it. No, it is above me. Do you 
understand it? In parts, yes, but 
the rest. . . . And the titles he 
gave to his poems! Frighten people, 
don’t you think? And now you 
must excuse me as I have someone 
waiting for me. Good day.” Miss 
Jones was evidently in a hurry. 

I retraced my steps to the book- 
shop. When Brother Sebastian saw 
me, he came running out to meet 
me as if he were 40 years younger. 

“Listen,” he said. “You like 
Thompson, don’t you? Then per- 
haps you would like this picture 
of the Crib in the church here that 
inspired the poem Ex Ore Infant- 
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ium! And, look here, would you 
like to meet his sister?” 

“His sister? Thompson’s sister? 
But where... ?” 

“She is here in Pantasaph. Did 
you see that big house to the right 
of the Post Office? Well, that is 
the Rest House of the Presentation 
Nuns from Manchester. Go over 
there and ask for Mother Austin. 
Say that I sent you.” 

Mother Austin and her compan- 
ion nun greeted me with a courtesy 
that I shall never forget. As far 
as I could judge, Mother Austin 
does not resemble her brother, either 
physically or temperamentally. She 
is an alert, smiling, happy woman, 
quick in her movements and look- 
ing so young that it surprised me 
to think it was her brother they 
buried nearly 30 years ago in Ken- 
sal Green. 

We talked for hours and of many 
things. It seemed strange to sit op- 
posite this intensely alive woman, 
and to reflect that the “Frank” she 
spoke of was that frail aloof singer 
of immortal melodies whose gift of 
poetry declined in marvelous splen- 
dor in the last decade of the rgth 
century. 

She mentioned that, of all Frank’s 
poems, she preferred A corymbus 


for Autumn and I volunteered a 
preference for An Anthem of Earth. 
Of personal memories of her 
brother, she mentioned but a few, 
and I did not like to ask questions. 
To me, Francis was a great poet— 
to her he was a well-loved brother, 
and I felt that any insistence on per- 
sonal matters might be distressing. 
Nevertheless, she did mention her 
brother’s distinctive walk, his fixed 
look, his vagueness. 

“He has passed me by in the 
street—our own street—and not 
recognized me,” she said, and later 
she paid a graceful tribute to Wil- 
frid and Alice Meynell who rescued 
him when he most needed help. 

We talked until the clock warned 
us that soon there would be Rosary 
and Benediction in the little church 
by the Monastery. I said good-bye, 
and by paths trodden by Patmore 
and Thompson in their commun- 
ing on things that will not “get 
themselves uttered in writing,” 
made my way to the church, leaving 
the nuns to follow. After the Adore- 
mus in Aeternum | added a thanks- 
giving for a successful pilgrimage. 
The last person I noticed on my 
way out was the poet’s sister kneel- 
ing in prayer before Him Whom 
they both delighted to serve. 





“If a painter cannot see that the sky is blue and that grass is green, it should be 
the task of the Minister of the Interior to prevent him having children.” 
Hitler, speaking at opening of the “House of German Art,” Munich. 





Airplanes Over Chartres 


Beauty and the beast 


When you are in Chartres it- 
self, you cannot perceive rightly 
how superbly the Cathedral domin- 
ates. You go up narrow streets, 
and then, above the steep roofs, 
you glimpse the twin spires, the old 
one austere and strongly beautiful, 
the new a foaming of stone into 
coquettish lace. When you go 
down again to the lower parts of 
the town, and gaze up from the 
open squares, you see, lifted high 
on its hill above all, the Cathedral 
of our Lady. Even then you can- 
not see fully how it rules the land 
and the air. Between you and it 
come trees, roofs, an old gate arch- 
ing over the roadway beside a 
bridge. You must go out to the 
shelterless plain of La Beauce that 
stretches far to the south. Then 
you see. From the south we saw 
it, while we walked from Chartres. 
The Cathedral dominated all. Its 
great mass of stone was lifted clear 
above the huddle of houses. The 
twin spires, magnificent in their 
tapering upward impulse, mastered 
the heavens. On the roofs the cloud- 
strained light fell and touched the 
old copper to a faint green, like the 
green of spring corn. Up to that 
hill, that rising bulk of stone, up 
to the eminence of the spires, every- 


By FRANCIS MAC MANUS 


Condensed from The Irish Monthiy 


thing in the land about seemed to 
have been contoured: the roads, the 
lines of trees, the plain of wheat. 
Wheat, they say in a proverb, is 
La Beauce, and La Beauce is 
Chartres. The world knows that 
Chartres is the Cathedral. The 
men of the score of centuries who 
chose that hill as a place of wor- 
ship, and built upon it and rebuilt 
and built again when fire and war 
had laid their succession of temples 
low, those men could not but 
choose mightily because that hill 
had been raised for them by Provi- 
dence. The Cathedral was there, a 
command over the limitless out- 
spread earth, a thing to which men 
could turn from far away and 
know, that within the walls, beneath 
the spires, was Christ the Lord God. 
It was more masterful than a 
mountain in the freezing clouds, 
for by contrast with the lonely 
levels about it and by reason of 
the proportions which settled it 
certainly in beauty, it leaped. It 
was the impulse of the earth con- 
tinued (the stone is the stone of 
La Beauce), and developed (for 
faith and reason made it grow). 
Hills and stone thus used are the 
proper places of worship. This hill 


was a place of worship long before 


5 Great Denmark St., Dublin, C. 16, Ireland. Oct., 1937. 
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Caesar’s armies marched and slew 
and found it in the heart of Celtic 
Gaul. As we looked, the clouds 
went from the sun, and the light 
was falling aslant on the southern 
end full on the eastern windows. 
We knew how that light entered, 
a changed thing, as it had entered 
and had been changed for 500 
years, how the mosaic stained 
glass captured it and transformed 
it into multitudinous beams, blood- 
red, purple, violet, wintry blue, 
emerald, how it was shaped 
through the figures of apostles and 
saints and kings and sinners and 
let free across the half-light of that 
inner space which seemed infinite, 
to reach at last the great flagged 
floors, the pillars, and the carven 
ambulatory. But why should I 
write! Men have written libraries 
of books and essays and mono- 
graphs. You could fill a book 
about any one of the porches that 
are thick with stone people. You 
could fill pages on a few of the 
figures, on that small thing, for 
example, amongst the tiers of 
people on the North Porch, that 
figure of a woman who has her 
right arm upraised, the open crook- 
fingered hand behind her unloosed 
hair, the other arm outstretched: 
stone crying awfully with grief. 
Men have been exalted and have 
searched pitifully for words, pray- 
ing for the poetry that would seize 
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all and release all; they have babbled 
of jewels, rubies, diamonds, tur- 
quoise; of rainbows and the 
changes of the sun and the ele- 
ments; of the flight of birds; of the 
music of mankind; but they have 
made only books. In spite of them, 
in spite of aesthetes and what not, 
Chartres remains a place for prayer. 

“Hang it,” said Alfie, looking 
up, “they’re at it again.” I wish 
I could really repeat our language. 
They were military planes come up 
from the airport, which is about 
three of four kilometres, east, I 
think, from the town. You can see 
the airport from the Bishop’s gar- 
den and the grove of trees. You 
look out over the town, for the 
garden is on a height that drops 
sheerly, and over on the green 
plain you see the long buildings, 
like black cylinders half-buried in 
the earth, and across the grass the 
planes run and rise, droning and 
whining and barking metallically, 
making a hell of the sky. Huge 
slow bombers, fast scouts, transport 
planes, fighters, tearing and twist- 
ing, sliding and spinning, going 
through all the fantastic acrobatics 
that war from the air demands. 
Their drone is omnipresent. It goes 
on all day. Even in the night you 
hear them, and see lights shooting 
across the clouds. But still there 
is quiet in Chartres, for the dead, 
the deaf, and for the pilgrims who 
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pray in the Cathedral when the 
doors are closed or who go down 
into the deep cool crypt amongst 
the chapels and shrines, and come 
to the long cavernous place where 
rows of hanging lamps burn vainly 
against the gloom before the altar 
of Notre-Dame-de-Sous-Terre. 

Yet, once the Cathedral doors are 
open, the iron din enters. We were 
sitting on the base of a pillar near 
the mighty western door. It was 
evening outside, and the heat of 
the day had accumulated. Above 
us, the rose window was alive, and 
that life of color was cast in reds 
and greens and violet on the flags 
of the floor at our feet. Far down, 
at the Cross of the Cathedral where 
darkness thickened, candles had 
been lit about a trestle. We waited. 
A priest and two acolytes came and 
stood on the stained flagstones be- 
fore the doors, and the doors were 
opened. Four men with peaked 
caps like railway porters’ and wear- 
ing some kind of a uniform, en- 
tered then, and they carried a coffin 
covered by a silver edged pall. 
Women, red-eyed and pallid, and 
men, very grave, followed. They 
all moved behind the priest and 
the acolytes to the distant candles. 
The doors were open. The drone 
of the planes burdened hearing. 
“I prefer our own custom,” said 
Alfie, “when friends or relatives 
carry their own dead.” The doors 
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at last shut out that fantastic 
clangor. 

We heard the murmur of the 
priest as he read from a book and 
we watched. After a while, when 
he had incensed and sprinkled the 
coffin, the people arose one by one 
from their kneeling and, moving 
past the dead, made some gesture 
with their right hands. 

They were soon finished and the 
coffin was borne out into the glare 
and the din from the sky. 

As we walked again around by 
the carven ambulatory on which 
is cut the entire Christian story of 
God becoming man, with that dis- 
regard for anatomy and accidents 
and that fidelity to soul and essenti- 
als which is the mark of almost all 
the stonework, especially on the 
North Porch, we met the horror. 
It was a notice on an offering-box. 
It asked for funds. That, you will 
say, is nothing new in a Cathedral, 
or very horrible. But the funds 
were besought by a committee of 
townsmen to equip them with ade- 
quate instruments for the speedy 
removal of the stained glass in time 
of war; for the explosion of one 
bomb near the Cathedral, the 
notice said, would shatter the glass 
from the frames. 

We remembered that notice as 
we walked along the road to Voves, 
and turned and saw the Cathedral 
rising, growing higher and higher 
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above the plain. We still saw it 
when we were 10, 12, 14, kilo 
metres away. Its dominion was ab- 
solute. There was mastery that you 


stacks, featureless blocks of brick 
buildings, electric standards, wires, 
the signs of our civilization. Be- 
hind, in the sky, were the planes. 


One bomb, the notice said. Any- 
way you may be sure that the one 
bomb will be dropped in the in- 
terests of Science, Progress, Hu- 
manitarianism and God _ knows 
what. 


would never forget during all your 
days. As we dropped down a 
gentle slope of the road, the in- 
terminable wheat still before us, 
we saw that magnificence no more. 
In the distance were tall chimney 





They Had To. Hurry 


It seems peculiar that flies should have assisted in the signing 


of the Declaration of Independence, yet such was the case. The 
only man who signed the Declaration on the day it was passed 
was the president of the convention, John Hancock, who said 
as he signed it, “There! John Bull can see my name without 
spectacles!” Most of the signers affixed their signatures a month 
later, on August 2. While they were gathered around the desk 
waiting their turns to sign, the flies from a nearby livery stable 
swarmed into the hall through the open windows and mercilessly 
assailed the silk-stockinged legs of the honorable members. Hand- 
kerchiefs in hand, they lashed the flies with such vigor as they 
could command on a sultry summer day. Despite their efforts, 
the annoyance at length became almost intolerable, and the 
members made haste to bring the momentous business to a 
close. The authority for this bit of history is no less a personage 
than the author of the Declaration, Thomas Jefferson. 


A. M. Macy, Curious Bits of History 














Revolutionary Doctrine 


How private is property? 


By THE EDITOR 


Condensed from The Catholic Herald 


The Catholic outlook on prop- 
erty is certainly sharply different 
from that of the Communist out- 
look. The Catholic bases his out- 
look upon the right to private 
property; the Communist upon the 
denial of that right. That is a 
fundamental distinction. It really 
means that the Catholic makes man 
and the family the focus whence 
radiate all the details of sociology 
and civics, whereas the Communist 
repudiates man and the family, 
making them, at best, the lucky 
beneficiaries of an impersonal so- 
ciety; at worst, its unlucky victims. 


Unfortunately this vital distinc- 
tion is extraordinarily easy to car- 
icature. It is easy to say that the 
Communist wishes to control the 
whole of a society’s wealth so that 
each person may receive an equal 


Did not St. Thomas 


share of it. 
teach that property remains the 
common right of mankind as a 
whole? How else apply that com- 
mon right? It is equally easy to say 
that the Catholic in maintaining the 
right to private property is forced 
to maintain the present system in 
which that right is vigorously de- 
fended, or, at most, to suggest pal- 
liative remedies for its grosser 
abuses. Essentially he is on the 


side of the “haves” since he must 
defend the “having.” As for the 
“have nots”—no doubt something 
ought to be done, but they are not 
his personal concern, since the 
Church teaches that he has a moral 
right to his own property. 

What exactly does the Church 
teach? The fact is that a close 
study of that teaching reveals that 
the “right to private property’ is a 
very different affair from what 
both Communists and not a few 
Catholics make out. 

Pius XI himself uttered the 
warning about this common carica- 
ture. “There are some,” he said, 
“who falsely and unjustly accuse 
the Supreme Pontiff and the 
Church of upholding the wealthier 
classes against the proletariat. The 
right to own private property has 
been given to man by nature, or 
rather by the Creator Himself, not 
only in order that individuals may 
be able to provide for their own 
needs and those of their families, 
but also that the goods, which the 
Creator has destined for the human 
race, may truly serve this purpose.” 

To understand what this in- 
volves in detail, it is worth going 
to the writings of St. Thomas and 
his followers. 


110-111, Fleet St., London, E. C. 4, England. Oct., 1, 1937. 
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Everything in Catholic teaching 
springs from a belief in a personal 
God, which belief is itself founded 
on reason and not on revelation. 
God created a world so ordered 
that material things can minister 
to man’s needs in order that man 
may, in his turn, live a life worthy 
of a creature made to God’s image. 
The idea of property springs from 
man’s dependence on things out- 
side himself in order to fulfil his 
own supernatural destiny. There 
is nothing in the nature of these 
material goods which marks them 
out as one man’s possessions rather 
than another man’s. Hence the 
fundamental property right is the 
right of man as such to use and 
adapt what he needs in order to 
attain his end. Some of these 
things are of such a nature that 
use by one man does not prohibit 
their use by another, e.g., air or 
poetry. But this is not the case 
with most material goods. To use 
them is to prevent someone else 
from using them. Hence one must 
distinguish between the administra- 
tion of property, on the one hand, 
and the purpose for which it is 
administered on the other. Because 
of the nature of matter and the 
nature of man, administration is 
private, that is, it is the business 
of the individual or the corporate 
personality. But property in itself 
still remains the common right of 
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mankind as a whole. The purpose, 
then, for which it is administered, 
must remain a common, not a 
private purpose. 

What does this mean in _prac- 
tice? It means two things. It 
means, first, that private property 
must be used by the private ad- 
ministrator for himself only in so 
far as he takes his place as one 
man working among many. Sec- 
ondly, it means that what is over 
and above his needs in this re- 
spect must be directly used for the 
common good. There are two 
senses in which a man may be 
said to need his property (or some- 
one else’s) for his own use. He 
may need it to keep body and soul 
together. This need is so urgent 
that it is the teaching of theo 
logians that a starving man does 
not steal when he takes food where- 
ever he can find it. The reason 
is that property has in that case 
reverted to its original state of be- 
ing common property. He may 
need it also in order to keep in 
such a state of health that the 
soul has a chance of governing 
the body and is not left at the 
mercy of a body crying out for 
physical needs. Property that serves 
these needs is said to be necessary 
property. 

At the other end of the scale 
is superfluity, and it is the duty 
in justice of a man who owns 
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superfluous property to give it 
away, or use it entirely for the 
common good, not merely because 
others in want may need it, but 
because of the common purpose of 
all property by nature. Between 
the necessary and the superfluous 
lies a buffer state which may be 
called either relative necessity or 
relative superfluity. The life of 
Christians, it must be remembered, 
is not tied down to its last detail 
by law. Much is left to the spirit 
and freedom of the individual. It 
is for the individual to define for 
himself and in his own conscience 
the limits of this buffer state in 
his own case. But even so he is 
urged in charity to do with as 


little as possible and distribute the 
rest, and he is obliged in justice 
to do this when he knows of the 


need of an individual or of the 


State. 


y 
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What is this individual’s need 
which in its extreme cases admits 
of a starving man rightfully dis- 
possessing his neighbor, against the 
latter’s will and knowledge, of the 
wealth which will maintain the 
starving man’s life? 

The Church, in the words of her 
Popes and pastors, has again and 
again asserted that a man’s mini- 
mum share of the society’s wealth 
is measured by the right of himself 
and his family to human lives and 
reasonable security. 

Listen to what pastors of Eng- 
land wrote a year ago: 

“The defects and injustices of the 
(economic) system are so great that 
there is a constantly rising tide of 
hatred against it. We, therefore, 
publicly raise a united cry against 
injustice, and against the oppres- 
sion of the poor, and against the 
exploitation of the helpless.” 


i 


Pupil of Mascagni 

A story is told of an organ-grinder who began to play the 
famous Intermezzo beneath Mascagni’s window. He played at 
such a fast tempo that the composer could not stand it. Rushing 
down to the street, Mascagni seized the handle of the instru- 
ment and turned it at the proper speed, explaining to the be- 
wildered organ-grinder that, since he had composed the piece, 
he wished it to be played correctly. The next morning the 
organ-grinder appeared outside the composer’s house with a 
huge sign in front of the organ, which read, “Pupil of the 


celebrated Mascagni.” 


The Irish Catholic 





Christ of the Forsaken 


By AILEEN O’BRIEN 
Condensed from The Sign 


Sevilla was flaming red in the 
sunset. I was just getting ready 
for a long night’s rest. During 
the raid of the previous night I 
had five hysterical women to calm 
and got only two hours of sleep. 
The telephone rang. “Padre Munoz 
to see you, Senorita,” said the hotel 
porter. 

I groaned. What on earth could 
Padre Munoz, the prison chaplain, 
want at this hour? I looked up 


and caught sight of myself in the 
looking glass and one of those un- 
accountable flashes of hatred of my- 


self seemed to stab me. 

“Tll be down immediately,” I 
told the porter. 

As I combed my hair I realized 
that I had just been reading the 
Imitation like a Pharisee, and that 
I was no better than the Reds, 
relatively speaking, if I was not 
prepared to give a hand to poor 
Padre Munoz whose one duty in 
life at the present time was to 
persuade condemned Red prisoners 
to make a good confession before 
they died? ; 

I stuck out my tongue. “I hope 
Padre Munoz gives you the tough- 
est job he can think of. It will 
serve you right” I said to my re- 
flection and ran downstairs, still 


A nurse tells what happened 


full of that awful sense of lack 
and cowardice which seemed to 
assail everyone I had met in 
Franco’s Spain. 

It was only six o'clock and the 
hotel lobby was deserted. Padre 
Munoz looked like a bundle of 
black clothes thrown carelessly in 
an armchair. 

“Good evening, Padre,” I said. 

“Good evening, my child,” he 
answered, rising. I was struck, as 
usual, by his calling me “my 
child.” Padre Munoz was young, 
a mere two or three years older 
than myself, but his hair was 
getting white and he looked old. 
Old and tired. He was pale and his 
hands shook. 

“Elena,” he said, “will you help 
me?” 

“Yes, Padre, if I can.” 

“T think you can. It will be diff- 
cult, very hard on you perhaps. 
You are very young, but so is he 
even younger than you. He is only 


” 


21. 

“Who is he, Padre?” 

“A young Red who is going to 
be shot, and I want you to talk to 
him. The boy has confessed to 
the judges to crimes that make 
shooting a merciful end for him. 
He actually seems to glory in them. 


Union City, N. J. Oct., 1937. 
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As you know, the General is al- 
ways ready to put off executions 
if the condemned haven’t confessed 
and received Holy Communion 
which, after all, is all that matters.” 

I was struck, as I always have 
been, since childhood, by the clear 
Spanish realism. I nodded. 

“But this boy won’t confess. It 
looks as if he never will. And 
his case is even worse than most. 
His execution can’t be put off for- 
ever and, as the General said to 
me today, you can’t force a man to 
save his soul. He’s free. But I 
can’t let him be shot with all that 
on his conscience! He hates priests 
and merely curses me when I try 
to speak to him. But one of the 
jailors told me that he mentioned 
you this morning. He has read 
about your coming to Spain. Per- 
haps if you were to speak to him. 
You are young, you are not con- 
nected with whatever has turned 
him against God here in Spain.” 

“Very well, Padre, I'll go when- 
ever you wish.” 

“Thank you. Shall we go now? 
He is to be shot in two days.” 

At the prison I was led by a 
jailor to a cell with a high window 
up in one wall. A lantern was 
hanging from the ceiling in the 
center of the room, lighting it in 
a gloomy fashion. There was a 
camp bed with a straw mattress 
and an army blanket, a chair, a 


table, and nothing else, except the 
prisoner. 

“Ave Maria Purisima,’ I said, 
but the answer “Sin pecado con- 
cebida,” did not come. 

“Who are you?” asked the boy 
by the window, without turning 
to look at me. 

“A friend,” I answered. 

“Friend?” He laughed. His 
laughter and the mad_ shifting 
light of the lantern seemed to crash 
together. “Friend? You wouldn’t 
call me that if you knew me. You 
would hate me, as everyone hates 
me. I suppose you came here to 
make me go to confession to the 
cura? Well, I won't.” 

“You’re wrong,” I said. “I know 
what you have done, and I don’t 
hate you.” 

He laughed again and came over 
to me, clutching both my arms and 
bringing his face close to mine. 

“You think you know, but you 
don’t. They’ve only told you some 
of the things I’ve done. Things 
fit for the ears of a Senorita. But 
I'll tell you the rest and then we'll 
see whether you hate me or not.” 

The jailor was about to open 
the door and stop him but I waved 
him away. The boy thrust me 
down on the chair and then knelt 
before me, with a hysterical sneer 
on his face. 

“We'll make believe you're a 
priest, shall we? I'll be a penitent 
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and go to confession to you.” 

He joined his hands in a mock- 
ery of prayer and I was so frozen 
with horror that I could not even 
protest, but crouched there with 
my own hands clenched, watching, 
fascinated, the horrible comedy. 

His voice went on and on, and 
every once in a while he would 
bow his head in mock humility, 
but with his lips contracting and 
distending as if in agony. Sweat 
poured down his face. Then his 
eyes would fasten on mine and he 
would fling his words at me, hem- 
ming me in against the wall. After 
the first few minutes his words had 
no meaning and, anyway, I could 
not understand half what he was 
telling me. I had never heard of 
such things and they were mean- 
ingless, but by the expression on 
his face I knew that no man could 
have sunk lower. 

What I did understand choked 
me and I tried to rise, but his 
hands would clutch at me and keep 
me where I was. I shut my eyes 
and, when I opened them, I saw 
his fixed on me for a second like 
two black lakes at midnight, so 
deep that I felt for a moment that 
they were not eyes but holes in 
something black. At that moment 
his face reminded me of some other 
face I knew very well but could 
not place. Or rather, his face was 
like the negative of a picture of 
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another face. But what made my 
flesh creep was that two tears were 
rolling down his unshaven cheeks. 
I must have made some movement 
because, as if sensing that he had 
lost ground, he spat out one further 
thing, something he had done to 


-his parish priest before he had 


killed him. I rose, flinging him 
away from me. 

I knocked on the cell door with 
both my fists and the jailer opened 
it, catching me as I stumbled out. 

“What’s the matter?” The jailer 
was saying. “Has that devil done 
anything to you? I'll kill him if 
he has. Tell me!” 

“No, nothing. I’m going to be 
sick, take me away.” 

A few minutes later the jailer 
was giving me a glass of wine and 
still wanted to know what had 
happened. His temper was white 
hot and I felt afraid for the boy. 
I must let the jailer’s temper cool 
or convince him that nothing had 
happened. The best thing would 
be to go back to the cell. That 
would convince him. 

When I entered it I was shaking. 

“Do you mind stopping that 
lantern from swinging?” I said. 
“It gets on my nerves.” 

The boy whirled and stared at 
me. 

“Why have you come back?” 

“I’ve come back to tell you that 
you're right,” I answered, not 
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thinking of what I said. “I hate 
you. I don’t think there’s a man 
on earth who would not loathe 
you, except perhaps some of your 
friends on the other side.” 

The outburst I had expected did 
not come. He merely walked across 
the cell wearily, and laughed. 

“They would not hate me, no. 
They would approve, lots of them. 
But they would not love me. They 
can’t love.” 

The light of the lantern was 
shining full on his face and all of 
a sudden I remembered who it was 
he reminded me of. In my bag I 
had a copy of Greco’s most beauti- 
ful painting, one of our Lord with 
his hand raised in benediction. The 
boy’s face could have been the or- 
iginal of that painting. The slender 
oval of the face was the same, the 
soft long hair falling carelessly 
on both sides of it, the dark beard, 
very young and thin, the long 
sensitive nose and above all the 
huge black pools of eyes. Yes, he 
might easily have sat for the Greco 
masterpiece, except that he was the 
negative of the picture. 

“There is no one in the whole 
world who could love you,” I con- 
tinued with my eyes fixed on his 
beautiful face, “except one man.” 

I thought there was a flicker in 
his eyes, and I could almost hear 
his unasked question. 

“This man,” I said, drawing the 
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picture from my bag. His hand 
reached out (and again I had the 
queer impression that there was no 
real hatred in him) as if he were 
a starving man snatching at a piece 
of bread. 

His eyebrows came together and 
he made as if to speak, but I 
silenced him by taking out a small 
square looking glass and thrusting 
it before his eyes. 

“Look at yourself,” I said, “and 
tell me whether you recognize the 
picture I’ve just given you.” 

His voice was hoarse as he an- 
swered, “It’s a picture of me. No, 
it’s not. Yes, but how... ” his 
voice trailed off. 

“Yes,” I said, “it’s a picture of 
you, but it’s also a picture of God.” 

With an exclamation he dropped 
the picture and then made as if to 
pick it up off the stone floor, but 
he turned on his heel and went 
to the window. I picked up the 
picture and propped it up on the 
table. 

After a while he came back. 

“What are you waiting for?” he 
asked. “Why don’t you go?” 

“Have you my looking glass?” 

He was clasping it in his hand 
and brought it up to his eyes again. 
He stood staring at his reflection. 
The flicker in his eyes was a steady 
flame and I felt, somehow, that the 
battle was all but won. 

“What do you see?” I asked. 
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“The face of a murderer,” he an- 
swered. 

Something I had read a long 
time ago in a book I had not 
particularly liked except for one 
phrase, came back to me. 

“Yes. And do you know that 
when the Man who looks like you 
was hanging on a cross, 2,000 years 
ago, he looked into your face and 
saw, as clearly as you see now, that 
long thin nose and thin mouth, 
and that small scar on one cheek? 
There was room for only one 
thought in His mind then, for 
one hope in His heart. It was a 
forlorn hope, and He was wonder- 
ing whether all His agony and His 
horrible death were worth nothing, 
after all, because you would not 
raise your face and ask Him to for- 
give you. He was dying for that 
one word from you, and He’s still 
dying, and time is getting short. 
What’s wrong with you is that you 
want love but won’t take it when 
it’s offered to you. I tell you, He’s 
the only man who can love you, 
but His is the only love that counts. 
Everything you’ve done doesn’t 
matter. The only unforgivable 
crime would be to finally and irre- 
trievably break the heart of the one 
Being Who loves you!” 

I had forced him down onto the 
chair, where he huddled in silence. 

“T know, I know,” he said. “But 
after all I’ve told you, can’t you see 
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that it’s no use? I’ve broken His 
heart already. No one forced me 
to do those things. I enjoyed them; 
I gloated over them! My God! I 
must have been mad! I'd rather go 
to hell than face Him. I can’t 
face Him!” 

“I can’t face Him.” The words 
I had used that evening, and he 
was hating himself as I had hated 
myself. All of a sudden I felt the 
bond that united us so tightly. I 
sat on the edge of the table and 
put out my hand, half afraid to 
touch him. His head was burning 
and it jerked as he felt my hand on 
it. 

“What are you doing? How can 
you touch me?” 

“Because we're in the same boat, 
comrade. Tonight, before I came 
here, I felt the same as you do— 
that I couldn’t face Him. We've 
both hurt Him in our own way.” 

His head dropped into his hands 
again, and he groaned. 

“My friend,” I said, and he did 
not protest this time, “do you know 
Sevilla?” 

“Not very well.” 

“Behind the church of San Sal- 
vador there is a little shrine with 
a crucifix in it. Whenever you 
go there, during the day or the 
night, you will find men and wom- 
en kneeling before the crucifix. It 
is an image of our Lord, and it’s 
name is the Cristo de los desam- 
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parados—the Christ of the for- 
saken.” 

He repeated the words, as if in 
a dream. 

“Yes,” I said. “The Christ of the 
despairing, the homeless, the for- 
saken, the despised. When men 
find all other doors closed to them 
they go there, and the door is al- 
ways open.” 

The boy rose and flung himself 
against the wall. 

“And I took Him in the Host 
and stamped on Him till He was 
mixed up with the filth of the 
street!” 

I let him sob against the cold 
stone, hoping that it would relieve 
his pent-up feelings. His sobs came 
slower and slower, as if he were 
exhausted, and he dropped slowly 
to the floor, lying huddled against 
the wall. I rose and stood over 
him. 

“Do you know that I envy you 
with all my heart?” I said. 

His eyes searched my face, un- 
comprehending. 

“Yes,” I said. “The only person 
you really hate is yourself. The 
only one you really love is the God 
you tried to destroy. You would 
rather go to hell than face Him, 
so you're not thinking of yourself 
but of Him. You could not stand 
the look of suffering in His face. 
You Spaniards have the power to 
be devils or saints and I think 
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you’re a mixture of both. Throw the 
hatred out and don’t fight against 
love. This may be heresy, but I 
envy you, because I think God 
loves you much more than He 
does me; He has suffered more 
for you than He has for me.” 

There was another silence. 

“Shall I ask Padre Munoz to 
come?” I asked. 

“Please. And... if you would 
be so kind . . . to leave me my 
picture ...I1 mean. . . His pic- 
We a 

On the following afternoon I 
was driving slowly through 
Sevilla’s warm happy streets, when 
I saw Padre Munoz, strolling un- 
der the trees with his hands 
clasped behind his back, and his 
head bent. 

“Stop,” I said to the driver. 

Padre Munoz saw me and came 
forward with a smile. 

“Well?” I said. 

“He made his confession,” said 
the Padre. 

I nooded. 

“May I see him again, Padre? 
Or do you think I shouldn’t I. . . 
I... love him somehow.” 

“He died this morning, at five 
o'clock.” 

At five o’clock! And I had been 
sleeping. 

Padre Munoz led me along the 
path, where the scent of jasmine 
was sweet and heavy. 
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“I should advise praying to him 
and not for him, my child,” he 
said. “We both need his prayers 

“How is it, Padre?” 

“Never, in all my experience 
have I heard such a confession, 
said Padre Munoz. “He dragged 
his very soul out by the roots, and 
knelt before me with my crucifix 
in his hands, devouring the Figure 
with his eyes. Somehow, I felt as 
if he were not aware of my pres- 
ence at all, as if he were speaking 
directly to God on the Cross.” 

I nodded, understanding better 
than Padre Munoz. The boy felt 
that Padre Munoz, even though a 
priest, was a man, and must neces- 
sarily hate him. The only Being 
who loved him was the Figure on 
the cross, so he would speak to 
Him only. 

“At one moment,” continued the 
Padre, “he was a bad man who was 
sorry for his sins and wanted to 
start out anew, but as soon as I 
had pronounced absolution he was 
someone quite different; as if the 
effort of springing up from so low 
had made him soar far higher than 
any of us have ever done or could 
ever do. He spoke calmly, but he 
was all pent up inside. I don’t 
know how to explain it, but he 
seemed to burn. When I gave him 
his penance he frowned and said 
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that it was not enough, and then 
he looked frightened. “What can 
I ever do to make up?” he said. 
“There’s nothing!” 

“What did you answer?” I 
asked. 

“I told him that there was one 
thing which would make up for 
everything and far more. I said 
that it he were to offer up his life 
freely—not just be resigned to die 
but wanting to die—no man on 
earth, be he the greatest saint, 
could do a greater deed for the love 
of God.” 

“But why was he shot this 
morning, Padre?” 

“That was his doing. He asked 
me to plead with the authorities to 
let him die this morning, saying 
that there was no time to lose about 
his penance. I agreed and the 
authorities granted his request. I 
went with him to the place of exe- 
cution of course. He asked me for 
my crucifix, saying that I could 
have it back when he was dead. 
He went up to the wall smiling, 
even impatient.” 

“Didn’t he say anything else?” 

“Yes. Just before the order to 
fire was given he put his arms out, 
like a Spaniard, and said: “Viva 
el Cristo de los desamparados! 
Viva Cristo Rey! Hail, Christ of 
the forsaken! Hail Christ the 
King.” 





Catholic Radical Alliance 


Clerics harvest root-crops 


By RICHARD DEVERALL 


Condensed from The Christian Front 


On a Saturday afternoon last a perfectly good word. Its use has 


May, over Pittsburg’s radio station 
KDKA, Father Charles Owen 
Rice, delivered a talk on “The 
Dynamite of the Encyclicals.” This 
radio sermon marked the public 
emergence of the Catholic Radical 
Alliance of Pittsburg, a group com- 
posed of Catholic clergy and lay- 
men interested in applying the 
Pope’s Labor Encyclicals in as prac- 
tical a manner as possible. Father 
Carl Hensler and Father Rice are 
the founders of the Catholic Rad- 
ical Alliance. During the steel 
strike, these priests and many Cath- 
olic laymen visited the striking 
workers. They went on the picket 
lines. 

The first evening we met Fathers 
Rice and Hensler was at a strike 
meeting at the Heppenstall Steel 
Company plant, Laurenceville, Pa. 

Back in the quiet of his rectory, 
we asked Father Rice, “How did 
you happen to pick the name “rad- 
ical” for your alliance?” 

Father Rice: “When we first con- 
templated starting this thing, 
Father Tom Lappan of the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Conference here held 
out for the use of that word ‘radi- 
cal.’ You know it means one who 
goes to the roots of a thing. It is 


been perverted to mean a seditious, 
harmful agitator. But it still has 
legitimate use.” 

Father Hensler: “We have a 
right to use the word, because we 
advocate a program that is more 
radical than any other program of 
social reform. We advocate the pro- 
gram of the Labor Encyclicals. 
That is most radical.” 

“But doesn’t ‘radical’ shock 
people when it is used as a label 
for something Catholic?” 

Father Rice: “We must frankly 
admit that one of the big reasons 
for our using the term radical was 
to shock people.” 

“What is your stand on labor, 
Fathers?” 

Father Hensler: “We stand for 
labor unions because the Pope 
does.” 

“But does not the Pope prefer 
Catholic unions?” 

Father Hensler: “He does, but he 
clearly states that in places where 
such unions are not possible or ad- 
visable Catholics may join neutral 
unions, such as CIO or AFL. We 
stress that not only has a Catholic 
the right, but he has the duty to 
join a good, strong union.” 

“Father Rice, will you tell me 
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if you think that CIO is Com- 
munistic?” 

Father Rice: “I think that 
charges of Communism laid 
against CIO are ill-advised and 
asinine, especially when they come 
from Catholics.” 

“Are there many Reds in the 
CIO?” 

Father Hensler: “Not so many. 
In New York there are quite a few, 
but that is because the workers in 
some of those industries are Com- 
munists. When they enrolled in 
the CIO they kept their Red mem- 
bership or sympathies.” 

“What criticisms would you have 
of the CIO?” 


Father Hensler: “Father Rice 


and I would agree that it does not 
go far enough. It is content to 
sell labor for a wage. But we have 
hopes that in time it will get to 
the point where it will work for a 
sharing in ownership, control, and 


profits. Then it will be really 
Christian.” 

“Have you received much criti- 
cism?” 

Father Hensler: “And how! The 
bourgeois, smug Catholic is horri- 
fied.” ; 

Father Rice: “Just last night we 
met some old friends of Father 
Hensler’s. One cultured lady prac- 
tically wept on his shoulder. She 
said what a nice little priest he 
used to be when he was in their 
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parish and confined his speaking 
to learned and _ interesting little 
talks on Sunday that didn’t make 
anybody uncomfortable.” 

“How are you received at labor 
meetings and picket lines?” 

Father Rice: “Very  enthusi- 
astically and very respectfully.” 

“When you meet Communists 
how do they treat you?” 

Father Hensler: “So far they 
treat us in friendly fashion. They 
can’t quite make us out. We under- 
stand that in New York they have 
come to know the Catholic Worker 
crowd and obstruct them in many 
ways.” 

“Have you any connection with 
the Catholic Worker?” 

Father Rice: “Yes, we have. We 
keep in constant touch with them. 
They are the ones responsible for 
starting us off. We follow their 
program with variations.” 

“Are you getting the laity inter- 
ested?” 

Father Hensler: “Yes, we have a 
small but enthusiastic group. We 
had a young man and a girl speak- 
ing last night.” 

Father Rice: “We are careful 
not to have our movement over- 
clerical. That sometimes frightens 
away and cows good workers.” 

“How do you go about your 
work?” 

Father Rice: “We hear of a 
strike. We get in touch with the 
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leaders and tell them what we can 
do for them.” 

“Do you make a practice of giv- 
ing the strikers the benefit of the 
doubt?” 

Father Hensler: “We do.” 

“Will your activity end here?” 

Father Rice: “No. In time we 
intend to start branches of the 
Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists. The ACTU is to be in 
no sense a rival union. We defin- 
itely are against Catholic ‘scab’ 
unions.” 

But what do the workers think 
of all this activity? We went to 
the workers, and asked them to 
speak for themselves. 

Mike Preybilski: “Father Rice 
and Father Hensler are good 
priests. They come down here and 
help us win strike. They for poor 
people.” 

Joseph Lorch: “The Heinz strike 
was certainly won by those priests. 
They turned the tide. I think they 
are doing fine work.” 

John Lunch (Office man in plant 
where the CRA helped the strik- 
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ers): “I never thought the day 
would come when I would have to 
bow my head in shame at the ac- 
tion of a Catholic priest. Why, in 
this plant Catholics were just be- 
ginning to get a good job and a 
good break. When I said that to 
Father Rice, he said: “The office 
workers and well paid employees 
don’t particularly count with me. 
They can take care of themselves. 
I am interested in the kids getting 
$12 or less a week.’ I told him: 
‘These people you are helping are 
a bunch of foreigners’ and he said: 
‘What do you think I am, an In- 
dian?’” 

Geoffrey Burke (Youngstown 
worker): “It is an inspiring sight 
to see three priests talking to the 
pickets in the driving rain. It re- 
newed my faith in the religion ot 
my fathers.” 

Joseph X. O'Flaherty (steel mill 
striker): “Boy it’s great to be a 
Catholic and have priests that stick 
with you against the company. They 
ain’t got enough money in Pitts- 
burg to buy them away from us.” 
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Conversation Piece 


When you start something with, “Well, I read in the Catholic 
. and you can buy the Catholic Digest 


Digest ...,” end it by saying, “. . 


on any newsstand, and you will never have spent a quarter more wisely.” 





Catholic Books of Current Interest 


Brunner, Rev. August, S. Jj. Fundamental Questions of Philosophy. St. 
Louis: Herder. $2.50. 

A concise treatment of fundamental questions in philosophy. In the 
light of basic principles many modern errors are refuted. The valuable 
chapter on Community Ethics contains a clear exposition of the conditions 
under which a just war may be undertaken. 


@ 
New Testament, translated by the Very Rev. Francis Aloysius Spencer, 

O. P. New York: Macmillan. $4.50. 

This eagerly awaited translation of the Bible into English is a colossal 
memorial to Father Spencer who spent 12 years in its preparation. 
@ 
Michel, Dom Virgil, O. S. B. The Liturgy of the Church. New York: 

Macmillan. $2.50. 

The layman will find in this volume a clear and adequate explanation of 
the spiritual activities of the Church. The author studied at the Catholic 
University, at Rome and at Louvain. During the summer of 1936, he 
lectured at the Pius X School of Liturgical Music. 


e 
Cambridge Summer School of Catholic Studies. Man and Eternity. Lon- 
don: Burns. $2.75. 

The doctrine of eternal life is the theme of this compilation of lectures 
delivered at Cambridge, England, during the summer of 1936. The titles 
of some of the lectures are: The Spirituality and Immortality of the Soul, 
Death from a Medical Point of View, The Resurrection of the Body and 
The Destiny of the Unbaptized. 

@ 
Sause, Bernard A., O. S. B. Why Catholic Marriage is Different. St. Louis: 
Herder. $2. 

A practical handbook for the Catholic layman in which the author ex- 
plains the principal laws pertaining to the sacrament and answers the 
questions which arise concerning unusual cases. 

e 
Danzas, J. N. The Russian Church. New York: Sheed. $1.50. 

From his study of the Church and State in Russia, the author con- 
cludes that despite the fact that- the country is at present saturated with 
heresy and schism, the Russian people are still filled with religious instinct 
which will necessarily have a rebirth. 

e 


The Catholic Bookman. Detroit: Romig, $2.75 a year. 

Although this monthly index is primarly intended as a guide for 
booksellers and librarians, the Catholic lay-reader who wishes to keep 
abreast the Catholic Literary Revival will find it a very helpful bibliography. 








In Time of Peace 
BY ARNOLD LUNN 


I subscribe to five Catholic papers and from time to 
time read many others. Even so I miss many good things 
in the Catholic Press, a fact which was forcibly brought 
home to me when I began to read the Catholic Digest. 
I have found in this Digest articles of immense value 
and interest which I should otherwise have missed. If 
we are to avoid in the U. S. and in Great Britain the 
tragic fate of Spain, Catholics must become more con- 
scious of their privileges and readier to defend them. 
For the real issue in the modern world is, as Mr. Belloc 
points out in one of the articles that you have digested, 
the war between Christians and those who hate Christi- 
anity. The Catholic who reads your Digest from cover 
to cover will be well informed on the changing fortunes 
of a never ending battle and well prepared to play his 
own part in the struggle when American Catholicism 
passes through, as it will assuredly pass through, the 
inevitable period of persecution. 

—Arnold Lunn, author of Now I See, Science and The Supernatural, 


Within That City, Spanish Rehearsal, etc. (All published by Sheed & 
Ward, 63 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.) 
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